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LAND REFORM--THE INDIAN WAY 


| ee NAME OF VINOBA BHAVE, “the god who 
gives away land,” has already been heard 
syond the borders of his own country. Among 
1e “mahatmas’’ that India has produced through- 
it the centuries, this ascetic scholar and reformer 
‘om Maharastra is not the least. Bhave was born 
1 1894. There was nothing unusual about his 
uth, spent in the bosom of a fairly well-to-do 
fahmin family. Like other young men of his 
ay, he was drawn to politics and the anti-British 
ovement; but in 1916 came a turning-point in his 
ureer. That year he joined Ghandi’s Ashram at 
abarmati, and in the course of time absorbed the 
hilosophy of life of his great master. Ghandi 
reported to have said of him: “He is one of the 
2w pearls in the Ashram. They do not come, like 
-hers, to be blessed by the Ashram, but to bless 
; not to receive, but to give.’ In his life of 
stvice, Acharya Vinoba Bhave finds inspiration 
1 one of the most famous religious books of the 
ast, the Bhagvad Gita. 


The Dethronement of Money 


A contemporary writer points out that, whereas 
fahatma Ghandi taught India the doctrines of 
uth and non-violence, and through them gave 
1€ nation political freedom, it was left to Acharya 
have to initiate the people in detachment from 
realth, and thus to construct the other half of 
idia’s freedom—economic independence. To 
‘tain this, money must be deposed from the place 
£ honor which it occupies, and labor must be 
iven its rightful due. But how is the dethrone- 
1ent of money to be achieved? Vinoba Bhave’s 
aswer is the Bhoodan Yagna—the giving of land 
ii voluntary religious oblation, since without 
i ae land to the tillers of the soil the sway 

wealth cannot be terminated. 


The full import of the Bhoodan Yagna can 
ly be appreciated against the background of 
sonomic conditions in India. The 1951 census 
“India revealed that, in a total population of 


356,829,485, the agricultural class numbered 
249,122,449. ‘The heads under which the agricul- 
tural class is subdivided are: 1. Cultivators of 
land wholly or mainly owned by themselves and 
their dependents, numbering roughly 167.3 
million;* 2. Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly unowned and their dependents, number- 
ing 31.5 million; 3. Cultivating laborers and 
their dependents, numbering 44.7 million; 4. 
Non-cultivating owners of land receiving agricul- 
tural rent and their dependents, numbering 5.2 
million. The total land available for cultivation 
in the country, including current fallows and cul- 
tivable waste, is estimated at about 300 million 
acres. 


The problem of the transfer of land from the 
big non-cultivating landowners to the landless 
cultivator is being tackled by the Indian legis- 
lature, but the task is not an easy one. Politicians 
of the extreme left would like the wholesale con- 
fiscation of the big estates, but under the Indian 
Constitution the State is bound to pay compensa- 
tion for land acquired. The alternative of buying 
out the big landlords is not feasible everywhere. 
State Governments within the Indian Union are 
undertaking land reform measures, but these are 
necessarily slow and cautious. Vinoba Bhave is 
convinced that a redistribution of land is necessary 


-and that it can be done peacefully. His movement 


* This will not appear strange in the light of the 
following facts: 1.) The laws of inheritance both 
amongst Hindus and Muslims enjoin succession to all 
heirs in equal shares; consequently the number of legal 
owners of land is continually on the increase. 2.) The 
individual holdings are often very small. In Bombay, 
for example, fields measuring less than half an acre 
have been found to be subdivided into more than twenty 
separately owned plots. In one area the number of 
holdings of five acres and below was 7,740 plots, and of 
between one hundred and five hundred acres, only thirty. 
This was in 1901. In 1921 the corresponding figures 
were 19,740 and twenty-nine. In this period the average 
holding in acres in the district fell from seven to 3.8 
acres. Subdivision is thus continually on the increase. 
3.) Land ownership is very frequently accompanied by 
indebtedness. 4.) The number of landless workers is 
increasing. 
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is the first great effort on a national scale towards 
this goal, and is astonishing in its simplicity and 
boldness. 


"IT Demand ... I Do Not Beg” 


The Bhoodan Yagna was originally launched 
in the troubled districts of Hyderabad, and has 
now spread throughout the Indian Union. Vinoba 
Bhave has been travelling thousands of miles on 
foot, begging from door to door for land to be 
redistributed among the poor. Here are some 
characteristic sayings attributed to this ascetic 
reformer: “I demand land as a right on behalf 
of the poor. I do not beg it of you. I say I am 
here to teach you to do the right thing.” “If 
you have four ‘sons, consider me as the fifth and 
accordingly give me my share.” “A great revolu- 
tion is taking place in India. I see it before me. 
Russia passed through a kind of revolution. 
America is passing through a second kind. I have 
observed them both. Both are foreign to the 
culture and genius of India.” 

Bhoodan Yagna, which Acharya Bhave calls his 
five-year plan, aims at the establishment of 
equality, at bringing about Sarvodaya (the greatest 
good of all, and not just the greatest good of the 
greatest number). It aims at transferring 50 
million acres of land to the cultivating classes 
in the space of five years, i. e., by 1957. Bhave 
suggests the allotment of land to the landless 
laborers in small plots of five to ten acres in ac- 
cordance with the quality of the land and irrigation 
facilities, and among Indian economists there is 
support for a policy of “cooperative better farm- 
ing” rather than ‘cooperative joint-farming.” It 
has been pointed out that large-scale farming, 
peaites peed to lower the dignity of the laborer, 


, emote efficient and economic than 
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Expected Resu lts 


Acharya Bhave expects his land reform move 
ment to bring about a number of beneficent re 
sults: 1. The sacrifice of the rich brings ther 
nearer the poor, and breaks down the great wal 
between the two classes; 2. the possession of 
land spurs the new owner to activity, thereby 
increasing the food production of the country 
3. the movement provides the world with < 
way to solve its socio-economic problems in @ 
perfectly peaceful and lovable manner. To achieve 
these goals, the originator of Bhoodan Yagna 
requires three things from his fellow-countrymen; 
“What I want the people to do is first, to give 
away some of their land. Secondly, they should 
engage themselves in the service of others. 
Finally, in their service they should lose all and 
voluntarily sacrifice everything. This is the path 
into which I want to initiate the peoplesé 3 

A year after the inauguration of the Bhoodap 
Yagna, some attempt may be made to estimate 
its achievements. The total land collected all 
over India exceeded 1,000,000 acres on Apri 
10, 1953, and the drive seems to continue un 
abated. More important perhaps than the acre 
is the atmosphere that is being created. * he 
nation’s leaders are backing the movement, anc 
the Communists find in it an obstacle to nei 
policy of sowing discontent among the poot 
classes and fostering hatred of the rich. Bhave 
is a peaceful revolution, and he has issued bh 
manifesto: “I invite you all to work for 4 
revolution. I seek to revolutionize thought, 
revolutionize | methods. ‘The ee Ration 
aes in new 
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BUS TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


iv THE WRITER of the leading editorial in the 
Citizen Adviser of Auburn, N. Y., September 
5, 1953, knew the Constitution of New York 
State, of the United States, and a few allied docu- 
ments, he would be able to answer his own ques- 
tion: “Why the State Commissioner of Education 
ordered the Union Springs School Board to provide 
transportation to pupils attending parochial 
schools in Auburn?” 


In New York State 


While the revised Constitution voted for the 
State of New York in 1938 maintained the pro- 
hibition of using or authorizing the use of public 
property, money, or credit for denominational 
schools, it excepted, as had been done since the 
State Constitution for 1894, from this prohibition 
what is done by the State for “examination or in- 
spection”’ of such schools. Still another exception 
was added when the revised Constitution of 1938 
authorized provision “for the transportation of 
children to and from any school or institution of 
learning.” (Art. XI, Section 3). 


The very next Legislature of the state of New 

York passed a Bill, which was signed by Governor 
Lehman May 16, 1939, that provided free public 
transportation for school children, including those 
attending private and parochial schools as well 
as public school children. What this meant prac- 
tically can be well illustrated by a case that de- 
veloped when the trustee of School District 7 in 
the town of West Sparta refused to contract for 
the transportation of four Farrell children to St. 
-Patrick’s School in Dansville. 


_ Mr. Farrell, on the advice and with the assist- 
ance of his Pastor, the Reverend John G. O’Don- 
‘nell, sent an appeal to New York State Commis- 
‘sioner of Education, Mr. Stoddard, who replied by 
ordering the Trustee to “proceed forthwith to 
provide transportation for elementary pupils to the 
Brest parochial school and pay the reasonable 
cost thereof out of any funds of the district avail- 
able for such purpose, subject to the approval of 
the district superintendent of schools and of this 


partment.” 


In New Jersey 


What had thus been done in the State of New 
York was likewise done in 1941 by the Legislature 
of New Jersey, which decided in the Act it passed 
that a public purpose would “‘be served by using 
tax-raised funds to pay the bus fares of all school 
children including those: who attend parochial 
schools.” These are the words in which the Act is 
summarized by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to which a tax-payer, Arch A. Everson of 
Ewing Township, near Trenton, appealed against 
the payment, out of public funds, of children’s 
transportation to parochial schools. The Supreme 
Court of the United States by five to four ruled 
on February 10, 1947, that New Jersey school 
funds could be used to pay for transportation of 
children to parochial schools. 


The Supreme Court on the First Amendment 


In view of the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, containing not only 
the clause against ‘‘an establishment of religion,” 
but also the clause for ‘‘the free exercise thereof,” 


_the Supreme Court of the United States decided: 


‘‘New Jersey cannot hamper its citizens in the 
free exercise of their own religion. Consequently, 
it cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, 
Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, or the Non-believ- 
ers, Presbyterians, or the members of any other 
faith, because of their faith or lack of it, from 
receiving the benefits of public welfare legisla- 
tome. 


‘Measured by, these standards, we cannot say 
that the First Amendment prohibits New Jersey 
from spending tax-raised funds to pay the bus 
fares of parochial school pupils as a part of a 
general program under which it pays the fares 
of pupils attending public and other schools.” 


In the light of these public documents, the 
writer of the editorial in the Citizen Advertiser 
of Auburn is giving very bad legal counsel, trust- 
ing that “the Commissioner's ruling will be 
appealed” and judging that “it certainly is a 
matter of sufficient importance to warrant the 
highest court’s decision thereon.” Any one who 


is well informed knows that it has already been 
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decided for years by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is a sad thing to realize that a leading editorial 
of an Auburn newspaper has been evidently in- 
spired by malicious, ignorant prejudice against 
Catholic school children. For bus transportation 
is in the interest of the child rather than the 
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school to which it is only incidental. It is con- 
temptible for a grown man to attack little school 
children whose parents pay school taxes for the 
welfare of all children without discrimination 
of creed, color or class. 
Rev. F. J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PEACE AND WAR: PROBLEM OF THE 
CO-EXISTENCE OF BLOCS IN 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


40th Semaine Sociale de France in Pau, 20-20 July, 1953 


HE Semaines Sociales de France originated 

in Lyons in 1904. Since that time they have 
been held annually, except for the periods of the 
two World Wars. Each time a different subject 
is studied. According to the statement of the 
General Commission of the Semaines: “The 
Semaine is not a congress, and consequently there 
are neither discussions nor an exchange of views 
after the lectures are delivered. The Semaine is 
an institution of intellectual research and of higher 
education. Taking into account the hard facts 
of life and submitting itself to the strictest 
methods of scientific research, the Semaine tries 
to promote the Christian renewal of the world 
according to the Gospel’s precepts and those of the 
Church within the limits allowed by the latter. 
The Semaine keeps aloof from political parties. 
Although it accepts the principle and practice of 
loyal collaboration with the established authorities, 
it does not surrender its lawful independence to 
criticize laws and institutions in order to reform 
them.” So much for generalities. 


A Burning Subject 


Announcing its decision to dedicate the Semaine 
of Pau to the above-stated problem of peace, the 
General Commission made the following state- 
ment; “Our subject is a burning one. Peace is 
threatened, war impends. Various groups seize 
upon peace propaganda in an effort to make it a 
monopoly for some party or coalition. Peace is 
on the lips of everybody, but it is absent from 
deeds and hearts. Our subject is difficult. We 
must apply Christian principles, relating to war 


ee 


and peace, to current realities which are hardly 
known and are always fluid and changing: Total 
war, cold war, and the struggle for the domination 
of the world. A mistake can result in grave con- 
sequences. The Semaines Sociales do not hide 
these difficulties. They believe it is their duty 
to face them openly, early and courageously. The 
Semaines do not pretend to produce as a result of 
their work a program of international politics. 
Also, they do not answer every question which 
might be put to the conscience. In the freedom of 
their independence from parties, in the light of 
the Gospels and Papal pronouncements, the 
Semaines want to help their members gather a 
precise knowledge of contemporary events in their 
freshness, as well as to stimulate a vivid under- 
standing of principles which must direct activities 
for peace. Finally, the Semaines strive to trace 
some practicable courses to follow, which will be 
valid for broader stages and long periods. Pau, 
selected as the seat of the 40th Semazne Sociale, 
is close to Lourdes, center of vast international 
gatherings in the shadow of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, who is the Queen of Peace. The Semaine 
will conclude with a vast gathering, organized in — 
collaboration with Pax Christ7, In Pau, in Lourdes, 
the Catholics from all points of the world would — 
meet to work for the peace of Christ in the — 
present-day world with means of today.” 


War is the Work of Sin 


_ The Semaine opened on July 20th with a Mass 
in honor of the Holy Ghost celebrated in the 
Church of St. Joseph. Msgr. Terrier, Bishop of 


~~ 
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Bayonne, in whose diocese Pau is situated, 
preached the sermon. The first lecture was de- 
livered by M. Charles Flory, President des 
Semaines Sociales de France. His subject was: 
“The Advance of the World Towards Unity and 
the Present Crisis.” The international problem, 
M. Flory said, was studied in Le Havre already 
in 1926. Since then, much has changed. War 
ended eight years ago, but there is no peace. In- 
stead we have two powerful, mutually hostile 
blocs, cold war, vast re-armaments, etc. All legal 
frontiers between peace and war have disappeared. 
The ideological, class aspect of war is stressed. 
Without pretending to find a solution to the 
present imbroglio, /a Semaine will try to show the 
present difficulties as results of the advance of the 
world towards unity. The causes of war have 
been attributed by sociologists and economists 
either to economic reasons (Marx), or to famine 
(Josue’ de Castro), or to demographic evolution 
(Bouthoul), etc. All these explanations are true 


in part. Waris work of sin. It gives opportunity. 


to practice virtues, but it also unleashes cruelty 
and vices. Quite often war is welcomed by masses 
anxious to get rid of various restraints which are 
resented by them. For totalitarian regimes war 
is a fatal end. 


A Positive Approach 


We are now on the threshold of the new era. 


The technical revolution with its rapid communica- - 


tions, wireless, television, etc., tends to make the 
world a unity. In the economic field the old 
national states cannot live as they did before. 
Vast commonwealths, themselves federated, are 
needed. In the advance of the world towards 
unity, there are periods of economic progress and 
political evolution. They are usually marked by 
long wars. The Hundred Years War ended the 
feudal regime, and that of the Thirty Years 
created the great national states. We are now in 
a similar period. The economic evolution has 
created two blocs which have the mutually opposed 
ideologies. The impoverished nations of Europe 
are in a delicate situation, threatened with a 
proletarian rebellion from within and a proletarian 
invasion from without. What can be done? 
Everything should be done to extend as much as 
possible the peaceful co-existence of the two blocs 
‘until the evolution of both of them will create a 
true international community. The raising of the 
iron curtain and the abolition of oppression in the 
‘Communist bloc, and the reduction of social in- 
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equalities in the Western bloc are the first steps. 
Peace is a divine gift, rooted in justice. Opus 
justitiae pax. 
Celebrities Present 

About 1000 people attended all the meetings of 
the Semaine, and 2000 others came only for certain 
sessions. Most of the participants were French, 
but there was also a goodly number of foreigners, 
including not a few Americans. The programme 
was crowded. We generally had one service in 
church, three long lectures and a discussion meet- 
ing daily. Sometimes there was another divine 
service with a lengthy sermon, receptions, excur- 
sions, meetings, etc. There was hardly any free 
time. Still there remained an opportunity for 
private meetings and contacts. The latter were 
precious. A great number of eminent people 
attended the conference, including the Papal 
Nuncio to France, Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of 
Paris, several other prelates and M. Robert Schu- 
man, a member of the French Government, many 
times Prime Minister, founder of the European 
Community of Coal and Steel (which integrates 
the heavy industries of France, Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux countries), initiator of the Coun- 
cil of Europe in Strassburg, promoter of the 
Atlantic Defense Community, etc. The bulk of 
the participants comprised clergy, religious, pro- 
fessors and teachers, journalists and _ trade 
unionists. ; 
M. André Latrielle 

It is impossible to sum up in a single article 
the eighteen long lectures delivered during the con- 
ference, not to mention the results of the discus- 
sions, meetings, etc. M. André Latrielle in his 
lecture, “Balance of Two World Wars,” stated 
that fifty million people were killed in the Second 
World War. Besides, from 1922 to 1947, seventy 
million were forced to leave their homes and be- 
came refugees or exiles. The First World War 
led to the balkanization of Central Europe, while 
the Second ended in the disintegration of the 
colonial empires. While the need for the world 
unity is imperative, we see a new wave of national- 
ism of the utmost virulence in many places. Social 
conflicts abound within the nations. Finally, 
evetywhere the moral level of people is lower. 
All the while the spectre of a new war is before 
us. In the First World War the combatants 
were assisted with a hope to organize a collective 
security and a lasting peace at the end of the war. 
There are no such hopes now. Although the 
United Nations is better organized and armed than 
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the old League of Nations, it is more divided. Is 
the cold war an introduction to the Third World 
War? 

Fr. Ducatillion 


Fr. Ducatillion, O.P., in his lecture, “Means 
of the Modern War and Morality” expressed his 
view that the modern war, as conducted by the 
totalitarian states, became thoroughly immoral. 
Improving on M. Latrielle, Fr. Ducatillion 
thought that eighty million lost their lives during 
the last war. (Fifty million killed and thirty 
million dead as direct result of the war). He 
described the horrors of the bombing of Warsaw, 
London, Berlin, Cologne, etc. In Korea even 
more powerful means of destruction were used. 
Yet this is as nothing compared to the coming 
horrors of the hydrogen bomb, enormously more 
destructive than its atomic predecessor. The ex- 
plosion of the H-bomb will destroy everything in 
an area of 13 sq. kIms. The enormous destruction 
with an appalling loss of life will extend over an 
area ten times larger. A few hydrogen bombs 
released simultaneously will produce radioactive 
clouds which will destroy life on half a continent. 
If such bombing be indulged in for any length 
of time, it is quite conceivable that organic life 
on the earth will be altogether destroyed. Fr. 
Ducatillion thought, however, that the use of such 
an appalling bomb could be prevented in the same 
way as gas was not used during the last World 
War. The knowledge of the appalling results 
of the H-bomb and the fear of reprisals could 
prevent the use of such a bomb. 


M. Giraud 


M. Emile Giraud, of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, described “the attempts of the 
international organization and their failures.” The 
lasting peace, which reigned from 1815 until 
1914, was due to the absence at that time of the 
ae which wanted to dominate and subject the 
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of Nations failed because it did not know how 
to deal with the Totalitarian State of the twen- 
tieth century. On the other side, the democratic 
nations were too divided and too poorly led to 
impose the rule of law on the offenders. In order 
to prevent a new war, an organization of peace 
by negotiation and discussion must be continued. 
Still, peace cannot be safe, unless overwhelming 
sanctions be resolutely imposed on any state which 
seeks to break the peace. 

Other lectures dealt with “Christian Conception 
of Peace’ (M. Jouguelet) ; “The Catholic Church, 
Peace and War” (M. Vaussari) ; ‘Sociology of the 
Modern War and the Theory of Just War’ (Fr. 
Delos, O.P.); “Christian Ideal in the Face of the 
Present Situation” (Msgr. de Solages). Msgr. 
de Solages advised that everything possible be 
done to promote the evolution towards true peace, 
to promote social progress within the natiogs, with- 
out which no peace is possible, and finally, to 
grant extensive aid to the under-developed coun-— 
tries which are in turmoil. 

I attended a number of meetings as well as a_ 
reception by the Mayor of Pau, where I was in- 
troduced to M. Robert Schuman. I had a talk 
with this great European who is far ahead of his 
times. He is a most attractive, deeply religious, — 
able and noble man. He is a bit sad. I presume 
he realizes that the rank and file did not yet 
attain his level of vision and must yet go through 
a lot of suffering to attain it. 

A most impressive “watch” for peace before the 
Blessed Sacrament was arranged at the great 
church of St. Martin. A long litany for peac 
was recited in French by the congregation w 
also sang certain hymns. Canon Lalande preact ned 
and the Nuntio gave the blessing. The churck 
was full.. The Requiem Mass in the Church o 
St. Jacques on the following day was equally 
attended. It was ene CAS a France , bh 
Divine Service is conducted, more and 1 
ate ths Labia is Se a fot 
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GMO LET AFRICA 


LL 


MEDITERRANEAN AFRICA 


(Concluded) 


A PROBLEM OF THE KENYA type confronts 
the French in North Africa, i.e., in Algeria, 
‘unisia and Morocco. Whilst the two latter 
fe “protectorates”’ of native principalities, Algeria 
schnically forms part of France; but in all three 
ountries the main problems are caused by the 
resence of a large resident population of French- 
en. Of a population of 7,235,000 in Algeria, 
87,000 are Europeans; in Tunisia a total of 
159,000 includes 144,000 French and 841,000 
talians; in Morocco a census of 1946 counted 
38,000 Europeans in a population of 8,993,000. 


Difference of Status 


French colonial policy has always recognized 
wo different kinds of status for inhabitants of the 
olonies: that of Frenchmen and that of natives. 
‘rench status can be acquired by any native who 
as assimilated French civilization and who re- 
ounces the jurisdiction of native courts and 
ustoms. The trouble in Algeria is that its people 
te Moslems and, as such, refuse to renounce 
ative (in this case, Koranic) law and customs. 
a Algeria parallel electorates exist for French 
nd native, but however disproportionate in size, 
oting power is tipped in favor of the French 
lectorate. France has proposed the same system 
or Tunisia, where it is fiercely opposed by the 
ulk of the population. What the dominant 
{ationalists there, as in Morocco, demand, is that 
1¢ independence of these countries should be 
cknowledged by France, and that Frenchmen 
rere should rank pari passu regarding political 
nd economic rights with the natives. As the 
opulation of Morocco, and to a lesser extent 
f Algeria, is largely Berber, with a ruling caste 
f Arabs over them, the French have often tried 
pit the two castes against each other—a policy, 
ich, however, has been nullified by the unifying 
igious sentiment of Islam, which both Berbers 
| Arabs profess. 


Tripolitania between 1911 and 1943, the 
lians had a colony where 40,000 of them made 


their homes among a native population of 600,000. 
With her defeat in ‘the last war, Italy lost this 
colony and most Italians left the country, which 
now has become part of an independent Kingdom 
of Libya. This example of eliminating the White 
intruder is, of course, not lost on neighboring 
Tunisians or Moroccans, and has made a solu- 
tion of the problem in these “‘protectorates” not 
easier for the French Government. Tunisia in 
fact was originally the objective of a massive 
Italian immigration, and tended to become a 
de facto Italian Colony, when France in 1883 
suddenly stepped in and snatched the prize—a 
feature which adds to the difficulties of the 
French colonial régime there. 


Egypt, with a foreign population of a quarter 
million out of a total of nineteen million, also 
harbors a large Italian population; but the bulk 
of its foreign element is made up of Greeks. The 
former British paramountcy has, of course, gone 
completely, and Egypt, therefore, now presents 
another example of an African nation resolving 
its problem of privileged foreigners dwelling in 
its midst by the simple method of depriving them 
of their privileges. 


Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Liberia 


The bulk of Africa, as we have already seen, 
still consists of “colonies”, pure and simple. The 
British part of these colonies, however, both in 
theory and practice, is being prepared for self- 
government and ultimate domination status. This 
holds good not only for those so far mentioned, 
but also for the remainder, such as Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone and Gambia. Mauritius has a 
population of 428,000 (of whom 300,000 are 
Hindus) with a predominantly French culture. 
Its legislative Council consists of nineteen elected 
and sixten official and associated members; its ex- 
ecutive arm must include four ministers, chosen by 
the legislature. This Colony, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, may be said to be self-gov- 
erning. In the Sierra Leone Protectorate, one 
hundred thirteen chieftains out of one hundred 
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ninety-six are functioning as native local govern- 
ments. The legislative council for the whole of 
Sierra Leone consists of thirty members, of whom 
only seven are officials, twenty elected and three 
nominated. The Fourah Bay College at Freetown 
(the capital of Sierra Leone) is affiliated with 
the University of Durham (Eng.), and for a long 
time was the only institution of university rank 
in the whole of West Africa. The Colony repre- 
sents the British experiment, started in 1786, of 
settling freed slaves in an African territory of 
their own, paralleled by that made in 1821 by the 
American Colonization Society in Liberia. The 
latter has developed into an independent republic, 
where 12,000 Afro-Americans constitute a caste 
ruling over two million native Africans. Whilst 
the former certainly, if not the latter, have self- 
government, it would seem that neither have 
good government. 


Belgium’s Colony 


An Association Internationale Africaine was 
founded in 1875 under the patronage of King 
Leopold II of Belgium, “‘to suppress slavery and 
civilize’) Africa.” Its activities led to the forma- 
tion in 1879 of the Congo Free State, whose 
sovereign Leopold became. The time was that of 
colonial “chartered companies” to whom were 
assigned the administration of colonial territories, 
in return for which service they were given carte 
blanche to exploit colonies economically. 


The atrocities committed by King Leopold’s 
concessionaire companies (in all of which he 
figured as an important shareholder) were such 
and became so devastating, that in 1908 the 
Belgian parliament ended this separate absolute 
monarchy of their King’s in the heart of “Darkest 
Africa”, annexing the ‘Free State” and turning 
it into Belgium’s Colony. Since then the country 
is governed by a Governor-General, no longer 
appointed by the King, but by a Minister of the 
Colony, subject to parliament. 


At present this régime has succeeded in caring 
efficiently for its native population, raising its 
physical standards of life and extending to it 
as far as possible the technical amenities of occi- 
dental civilization. With the Congo ranking first 
among countries producing uranium and copper, 


1) Cynics would have it that this word should be 
spelled ‘“syphilize.” 
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such companies as the Union Miniére can, of 
course, well afford to supply all their employees 
with excellent housing, good wages and plenty 
of amenities, whilst a network of Catholic missions 
provides practically all the education locally avail- 
able. This, however, has hardly reached even 
high-school level, and as for continuing studies 
in Belgium, no Congolese were allowed even to 
visit Belgium until this year. Such benevolent 
paternalism has so far staved off any general 
political awakening on the part of the Congolese; 
but it is obvious that “staving off” is not the 
same as solving a problem. 


Latin Color-Blindness 


When one turns to a consideration of France's 
colonial policy since the last war, one seems to 
meet an aim at something like the British Com- 
monwealth idea. But on closer inspection this 
almost looks like a modernistic camouflage of 
France’s old attitude towards her colonies d’ ex- 
ploitation. 

The constitution of the Fourth Republic in- 
cludes provision for a ‘French Union,” to consist 
in equal parts of France on the one hand, and 
of “Associated Territories and States’ on the 
other. Algeria, as we have already seen, counts 
as part of metropolitan France, as do French pos- 
sessions in America; but the bulk of overseas 
France ranks as “Associated Territories or States.”’ 
The “French Union” is presided over by the 
President of the French Republic and has been 
given an Assembly, half of whose members repre- 
sent metropolitan France, and half overseas 
regions. The members of the latter are desig- 
nated by the associated territories in accordance 
with the laws in force there; which means that 
some may be elected and others nominated by 
the French colonial government. Whatever it 
be, the Assembly has only advisory powers. Even 
so, foreign affairs, defense, criminal law and 
administration are outside its purview altogethet 
and subject to the Parliament of metropolitan 
France. 


Unkind critics consider the staging of thi: 
“French Union” nothing better than an elaborate 
hoax, which in theory seems to establish < 
union of free countries, freely associated, whils 
in practice it simply continues the old coloniz 
régime of pre-war days. Whilst it would b 
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npossible to deny the truth of this taunt, it tells, 
owever, only half the story. The other half is 
e traditionally French absence of a social color- 
ne, which naturally weighs more with human 
eings than their rights to cast a vote. The 
<iom that Frenchmen are Frenchmen, whether 
ley are white or black, attaches colonial people 
) France sentimentally all the more, since it is 
eing lived up to in daily life. My readers will 
ethaps not yet have forgotten that during the 
ist war the Governor-General of French 
quatorial Africa was the late Mr. Félix Eboué, 
Negro of French Guiana, who saved French 
frica for the Allies by declaring for General 
e Gaulle’s “Free French” against the Vichy Goy- 
rmment. 


Portuguese Africa 


Last, but by no means least, are Portugal's 
olonial possessions, which in Africa as elsewhere 
ank simply as an extension of Portugal over- 
eas. When the last President of Portugal a 
ew years ago made his ‘Imperial Tour,” visiting 
hese parts, the keynote of all speeches made— 
vhether by him or by Africans—was that in 
ailing from Portugal he had not left Portugal. 
quality between African and European Portu- 
uese is, of course, not restricted to the social 
phere, but extends also to politics, since Oliveiro 
alazar’s Estado Novo is not based on votes cast, 
vhether by White or Black. Portuguese colonial 
story has always seemed to demonstrate how 
puch more important is the lack of social, than 
litical discrimination—a fact I may be allowed 
0 illustrate by personal experience in the Malay 
eninsula, though this example is, of course, a 
ar cry from Africa. 


Malacca ceased to be Portuguese as long ago 
s the year 1641, when it was seized by the Dutch 
vho held this territory until 1795, since which 
ime it has been a British Colony. For over three 
enturies, therefore, Malacca has been severed 
rom Portugal. But for all that there still exists, 
oth in Malacca and Singapore, a flourishing 
ommunity of Portuguese Eurasian descendants, 
vho still speak Portuguese among themselves 
ind who culturally are still intensely devoted to 
far-off Portugal, though they have nothing ‘to 
ope for, either politically or economically, from 
L Portugal. . 

Brazil, of course, is another former part of 

rtugal, which proves how the Portuguese policy 
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of dealing with men as men (instead of the 
Hitlerian recipe of dealing with them according 
to the shape of their noses or the color of their 


complexions) pays off in racial peace and true 
national greatness, 


Conclusion 


When Portugal sent the ball rolling for Europe’s 
colonial expansion overseas, she discriminated 
sharply between Catholic and non-Catholic, but 
never between White and Black. Her rivals and 
successors have reversed that policy, and the state 
of Africa today is eloquent testimony to what 
that reversal inevitably leads. “God makes no 
distinction between man and man; He welcomes 
anybody, whatever his race, who fears Him and 
does what piety demands.” (Acts, 10:35). This 
is the fundamental principle on which humanity 
is based; one cannot deviate from it without in- 
troducing bestiality and chaos. 


Today we see chaos threatening all Africa, 
where more than anywhere else the White has 
indulged his sinful pride in an alleged racial 
superiority over the Black, where echos of the 
infamy of centuries of slave-trade still produce 
such abominations as the Boet’s grondwet (con- 
stitution) of “no equality between White and 
Black in State or Church”, and their consequent 
policy of apartheid, which is merely Dutch for 
good old American “segregation.” 


Mau Mau is the writing on the wall. Shall 
we heed it? The Pharisee among us may con- 
gratulate himself on not being like those wicked 
colonial powers. But what about those bombings 
in Florida and the riot in Cicero only last year? 


What is needed above all things in Africa, in 
America, in the whole world, is a realization that 
Christ died for all men, from a Congo pygmy 
down to Daniel Malan. If only we all sought 
first, not to satisfy our greed, our lust for domi- 
neering, our race-pride, but “the Kingdom of God 
and His justice’ (Matt. 6:33), maybe we should 
discover in the end that even “‘other things” (than 
doing God’s will for its own sake) would be 
‘added thereto”, such as peace and plenty, na- 
tional security and individual happiness. For the 
“glory of God on high” surely is reflected by 
“peace on earth (only) amongst all men of good- 
will.” (Lk. 2:14). 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


Warder’s Review 


Public Transportation and Parochial 
School Children 


()* JUNE 8, 1953, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri, in the case of McVey vs. 
Hawkins, et al., handed down the following unant- 
mous decision: 

“We must and do hold that the public school 
funds, used to transport the pupils part way to 
and from the St. Denis Catholic School at Benton, 
are not used for the purpose of maintaining free 
public schools and that such use of said funds 
is unlawful. It necessarily follows that such 
transportation of said students at the expense of 
the district is unlawful and must be enjoined.” 

As a result of this decision, children attending 
non-public schools in Missouri are now prevented 
from riding the public school buses, a right which 
they enjoyed by reason of a provision contained 
in Sec. 165.140, Missouri Statutes, 1949. Accord- 
ing to this statute free transportation was extended 
to pupils attending private schools of elementary 
and high school grade. Payment for same was 
authorized from the “incidental fund” of the 
school districts. 

The precise question before the Missouri Su- 
preme Court did not concern the payment of 
transportation of parochial school children out 
of public funds generally. The question was 
whether this transportation could be lawfully fur- 
nished by money from a particular fund—‘‘a 
School Fund, which shall be sacredly preserved as 
a public school fund, the annual income of which 
shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing 
and maintaining free public schools and for no 
other uses or purposes whatsoever.’ In this in- 
stance, the Supreme Court found that transporting 
parochial school children part way to and from 
the St. Dennis Catholic School in Benton did not 
aid in the establishment and maintenance of free 
public schools. 


Does this decision imply that xo public funds 
may.be used to transport non-public school chil- 
dren? By no means. The Court, in handing 
down its unanimous verdict, clearly stated: “We 
express no opinion on any issue not expressly 
decided here.” 

The Missouri Supreme Court decision is valu- 
able in that it has clarified the issue in question. 
It would seem that the course to be followed by 
parents of parochial school children is now clear. 


Proper legislation should be enacted on the basis 
of these two facts: 


1. Bus transportation is obviously to be re. 
garded as a safety and health measure, and 
hence more properly comes under the jutis- 
diction of such a department rather than the 
state superintendent of schools; 

2. Public aid for transportation is given to 
the children as citizens, not to the schools 
they attend. 


The latter point was stressed by Dr. Michael 
Walsh, state commissioner of education in Rhode 
Island, when he recently reversed the Cranston 
school committee’s denial of bus transportation to 
pupils of St. Matthews parochial school. The 
provisions of the law, he said, “constitute,a manda- 
tory requirement that the school committee, since 
it is providing transportation for some pupils of 
elementary grades in Cranston, provide the same 
rights and privileges as to transportation to pupils 
attending St. Matthew’s parochial school.” 

Dr. Walsh’s thinking, it would seem, is in 
harmony with the U. S. Supreme Court Decision 
quoted by Father Zwierlein on p. 185 of this issue 
of SJR. It is difficult to see how transportation 
can be denied parochial school children in the 
light of that decision. Care, of course, should be 
exercised in having such service secured by propet 
and adequate legislation. 


False and Mechanical Amusements 


QO” RECREATION IS SERIOUS business. To re- 
gard it as of trivial importance is to show 
a complete lack of understanding of its true na- 
ture and purpose. Our present Holy Father re- 
garded amusement and recreation of sufficient im- 
portance to constitute the substance of an address. 

On July 19 His Holiness spoke to delegates 
who had come to Rome from the International 
Folklore Festival held earlier in Nice, France 
Explaining the spiritual and cultural aspects of 
diversionary activities, the Pope said: “Above the 
profession there are other tasks that bring int 
play man’s spiritual and emotional resources at 
that ennoble his deepest feelings, the ones whic 
are connected with the major events of life < 
well as those joys and sorrows whose alternatin 
rhythm marks our daily work. 

“These feelings desire an outlet; they want to b 
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expressed at the social level. But the civilization 
which imposes the law of the machine on human 
beings also threatens to debase their normal use 
of leisure time. It too easily creates artificial 
pleasures, egotistical and banal, ready-made pleas- 
ures that demand no effort or initiative and that 
turn the individual inward toward himself, rather 
than outward toward society.” 

With good reason do we constantly strive to 
keep amusements unobjectionable from the moral 
viewpoint. But it is well that we keep in mind 
the negative character of such interest. Our ef- 
forts might with great profit take a turn for the 
positive. Our recreation should be more than 
merely unobjectionable on a moral score. It should 
be stimulating, constructive and generally edifying. 
It has long been felt that extreme commercializa- 
tion of practically all our amusements has done 
much toward confusing people on the real pur- 
pose of leisure time pursuits. Recreational pursuits 
are vastly more than mere time-killing devices. 
Nay, they should be even more than pleasurable. 
They should uplift man and, in their own subtle 
way, develop his higher nature and supply the 
answer to his nobler aspirations. It is thus recrea- 
tion brings about the further integration of the 
human person and the enrichment of society. 


Marxist Influence on Catholics 


in France 


Nios SOME CATHOLIC intellectuals in France in- 
fluenced in their social thinking by the phi- 
losophy of Karl Marx? Dr. Borisz de Balla of 
Le Moyne College finds that they are. The March, 
1953, issue of The Catholic World carried his 
study of this question in which he draws upon 
information acquired by him not only from his 
reading, but from experience gained while he 


was Hungarian Consul in Paris for years. It is 


the Christian Democratic News Service of April 
30 which calls our attention to this article. 
In his study Dr. de Balla finds that “the main 


trouble is a phenomenon not peculiar to France 
alone but rampant there at present: the strong 


Leftist, even Marxist, tendencies of an important 
section of French Catholic intellectuals... . 
Communist intellectuals and Catholic intellectuals 


~ were often comrads in arms in the concentration 


camps or in the underground resistance during the 
long German occupation; their contact was some- 


times very close. I do not know how many Com- 


munists were converted by this contact. I do 
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know that many Catholics became tainted with 
false ideas as a result of it.” 

As the C. D. N. S. points out, Dr. de Balla 
distinguishes carefully among the various “Progres- 
sive Christian” groups and devotes special atten- 
tion to the important role among “Catholic pro- 
gressives’ played by the highly intelligent and 
sophisticated group who publish Esprit. 

Of a different mould is the Jeznesse Ouvriere 
Chretienne, a powerful social movement with a 
25-year record of successful Catholic Action among 
young workers. The methods of this group are 
“modern, streamlined. At the same time they 
have kept a healthy balance by means of carefully 
cultivated obedience and filial loyalty to the hier- 
archy. .. . The same cannot be said, without 
gtoss over-statement, of the circle behind Esprit.” 

The encyclical Humani Generis and the Church’s 
insistence on certain unchanging principles are 
causing tension among French Catholic Progres- 
sives. ‘‘For they seem to think,’ says Dr. de 
Balla, “that principles, including many basic 
Christian principles, are subject to change, subject 
to constant revision, readjustment, adaptation, in 
accord with the varying exigencies of historical de- 
velopments. They are obsessed by the Hegelian 
and Marxist notion of the inevitable, blind progress 
of history and the continual evolution of all 
reality.” 

Dr. de Balla is certainly correct in observing 
that the trend to the Left of some Catholic 
“progressive” thinking is not peculiar to France 
alone. Although not as pronounced as in France, 
it is not completely foreign to our country. A 
veering to the Left is a reaction to the abuses of 
Capitalism which still cry out for reform. Cath- 
olics can save themselves from all extremism, 
whether to the Right or to the Left, by holding 
fast to unchanging principles. Also, it is neces- 
sary to view every social or economic problem, 
not as isolated, but as related to other questions. 
Most extremists have gotten that way because 
they became lost in one problem or in one phase 
of a vast problem. 


Community Responsibility and 
Youthful Delinquency 


N \ ENTION THE subject of juvenile delinquency, 


and the discussion immediately centers about 
the home as constituting, it would seem, the sole 
cause of crime and moral laxity among our children 
and youth. It is this approach which has without 
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doubt made it difficult, if not impossible, to arrive 
at the solution of a problem which is wrecking 
many a young life. By fastening all the responsi- 
bility for juvenile delinquency on the home, we 
definitely are not covering the field of possible 
causes with anything remotely resembling thor- 
oughness. We may derive satisfaction by venting 
our indignation on delinquent parents, But after 
we will have done this, ours will be a hollow 
satisfaction. There are other causes of delinquency 
and other institutions which must assume their 
proper share of the responsibility. 


This thought is driven home by one who is 
certainly in a position to speak with authority on 
the subject. He is Father (Msgr. Nicholas H.) 
Wegner of Boys Town, Nebraska. In a leading 
editorial in the Boys Town Times, Father Wegner 
warns that not enough attention has been paid 
to the responsibility borne by the community in 
helping to shape the character of its youthful 
citizens. He writes: 


“It is indeed most unfortunate that more prog- 
ress has not been made in the fight to correct 
juvenile crime. There can be no doubt but that 
more can be done than has been done. Perhaps 
one of the major reasons for this is that so many 
people fail to consider juvenile delinquency as 
a community as well as a home responsibility. 


“The home, of course, is a vital factor. ‘The 
importance of the home environment cannot be 
over-emphasized. The teaching and example the 
boy receives in the home are very powerful influ- 
ences in his character growth. It is in the home 
that the child learns its first lessons of good be- 
havior. And it is to its parents that it looks 
for the affection, consideration and guidance which 
go to shape its behavior patterns. 


“When parents fail in their parental respon- 
sibilities, it is the child who suffers. The neg- 
lected child is a gravely handicapped child. Those 
who have studied the case histories of delinquent 
youth are agreed that juvenile delinquency is 
rooted in neglect. The worst neglect of all is 
neglect by parents of their parental responsibili- 
ties, 

“It should be said, that in many of those in- 
stances in which fathers and mothers are negligent, 
they are not so wilfully. Often times the pressure 
of economic conditions interferes so that they are 
not able to do all that they would like to do 
and ought to do for the child. In many instances 
it is necessary for both the father and mother to 
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work to earn enough to provide for family needs, 
thus depriving the child of the close association 
and companionship he needs. 

“When living costs are constantly soaring and 
wages are allowed to remain at a more or less 
fixed level, an impossible situation is created for 
many parents who, in spite of their desire to do 
better, find themselves the victims of circumstances 
over which they have little control. Parents who 
are compelled to give most of their time, thought 
and energy to earn enough to make both ends 
meet cannot be expected to give their children 
the care and attention they ought to have.” 


Father Wegner does well to draw our attention 
to remote as well as proximate causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Economic factors bearing upon fam- 
ily life play their part in the proper rearing of 
children. But it appears to us that the community 
itself must be held accountable for many~ieregu- 
larities directly contributing to the fostering of 
crime among our young people. There are the 
unsightly slums of our large cities, fertile breed- 
ing grounds of vice and crime; the ubiquitous 
taverns so many of which have low standards of 
conduct or no standards at all; the ever-increasing 
flow of filthy magazines and cheap, pornographic 
literature of every description, available on thou- 
sands of news stands in every community; the 
consistent habit of our daily secular press to 
glamorize crime and criminals; the tendency of so 
many personages on radio and television to go as 
far as they can in flaunting decency, only stopping 
short of the strictures of a pragmatic, liberalistic 
censorship; the general public apathy toward 
growing disregard for modesty in dress; the cor- 
ie in government and other phases of public 
ife. 


This is only a partial list of the evils in our 
society which have a direct impact on the lives 
of many of our children and youth. So long 
as we maintain an attitude of indifference and 
tolerance in the face of these social sores, so long 
will it do us little good to rant about the deficien- 
cies of our home life. Even our best parents find — 
it difficult at times to overcome the effect on their 
children of so many unwholesome influences 
originating outside the home. Home, church, 
school and community—all play their roles of 


‘varying importance in the rearing of morally 


healthy, God-fearing young men and young 
women. But all are important. We must not 
overlook or minimize the functions of any one 

of them. ' 
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The B ig Cities 


|e TRAFFIC PROBLEM of great cities was 
brought forcibly home to Londoners during 
the Coronation period, when for weeks it was 
vittually impossible to move at all in the center 
of the town except by underground. Yet, even 
under normal conditions, the situation is not very 
much better, and statistics have shown that the 
average speed of traffic in Piccadilly today is 
about one-half what it was in 1900. 

Paris, too, suffers from similar problems, de- 
spite the much greater width of many of its streets. 
The public authorities have become alarmed at the 
decrease in profits both of the underground and 
the buses (amounting to 600 million francs over 
the last six months), which they blame on the 
ever-growing popularity of small cars, motor-cycles 
and motor-scooters, and have undertaken an elabor- 
ate advertising campaign to underline the ad- 
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vantages of their services. They point out that, 
for instance, the Metro achieves a mean speed of 
28 Km. per hour, whereas it has been estimated 
that, in many important streets, traffic moves on 
the average at only about 10 Km. per hour. 

These figures serve to emphasize a problem of 
modern life which is well-nigh insoluble, save by 
enormously expensive reconstruction programmes 
comprising underground or overhead high-speed 
toadways such as those around New York, or by 
the most draconian measures for the limitation 
of traffic. Perhaps the conclusion is that there 
is a certain optimum size for cities, and that above 
that size they tend to disintegrate under their own 
unwieldiness. With the constant improvement of 
transport, it is not impossible that, within a hun- 
dred years, the whole concept of the vast national 
metropolis will be obsolete. 


European Review, Aug., 1953 


Contemporary Opinion 


W: KNOW THAT America alone cannot face 
the problem of dealing with millions of 
refugees, displaced persons, and those for whom 


food and jobs are not available in their own lands. 


At the same time we should realize the enormous 
power of our example. If we, as a leading world 
power, should close our doors to those in distress, 
what effect will this have upon other nations 
of the world? Can we expect them to be more 
generous than the richest and most powerful 
nation on the globe? 


REv. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
Catholic Action, September, 1953 


Visitors to the United States, on their return 


to Europe, have much to relate about the ap- 


preciation of Holy Mass on the part of Catho- 
lics who on Sunday throng the churches from the 


early hours of the morning until midday; have 


a 


much to tell in admiration of the many who 
receive Holy Communion, even on weekdays, and 
especially on the First Friday of the month; have 
much to recount about the devotions of young 
and old to our Blessed Mother, the Queen of 
the Most Holy Rosary, about pious worshipers 


who find a few minutes of time each day to step 
into a church somewhere for silent prayer and 
reflection. They ate frankly edified. 


But, likewise frankly, they express their concern 
about the evidences of materialism on all sides. 
The thoughts of all too many are wrapped up in 
making money and more money—not merely in 
making a comfortable living, to which no reason- 
able man can object. The human body, sacred of 
course to every Christian as a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, is not only worshiped all out of proportion 
to its real worth, but degraded in beauty contests 
and other condemnable events. Promoters and 
participants flaunt moral standards of modesty 
and decency for the one big purpose of all ma- 
terialists—to make money. The vast amount of 
indecent and offensive publications that are pub- 
licly offered for sale without any sense of shame 
or regard for the dictates of the moral code are 
another evidence of the materialistic spirit of gain 
that pervades the air. Observers of all that are 
puzzled and shocked. . 


+ ALoysus J. MUENCH 
Apostolic Nuncio to Germany 
Catholic Action News, Sept., 1953 
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Some of us older people here remember when 
in conflict with our basic American ideals there 
were many who looked upon labor as a com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the market- 
place. They forgot how, in the Gospel parable, 
Our Blessed Savior pictured an employer who 
gave even those who did a short day’s work a full 
day's wage. They had no sense of the dignity 
of man, of family rights, of a really beneficent 


economy. r 
hae SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


The Prairie Messenger, Aug. 27 


Productivity and welfare: that is the sole asso- 
ciation which the Christian Trade Union move- 
ment can fully endorse. It is the only one which 
meets the demands of justice and makes it possible 
to avoid the dangers of an ill-conceived or ill- 
conducted productivity policy, dangers which en- 
tirely justify the reserve and occasional mistrust 
that the workers have shown: the danger of un- 
employment, particularly of technological unem- 
ployment as a result of the perfection of tools; the 
danger of dehumanizing work by making the 
worker more and more subservient to the machines, 
by intensifying the tempo of work and so making 
it more trying. This danger is aggravated by the 
inadequacy of basic wages in some countries. It 
has proved relatively easier to control wages than 
prices and profits. In some countries the trade 
union movement, conscious of its responsibilities, 
has voluntarily accepted a wage-freezing policy, 
but very often it has found that the sacrifices made 
by the working class have not been matched by 
sacrifices by other classes of the population, and 
particularly in the branches of production and 
distribution. 

A. VANISTENDAEL 
Christlabor News Bulletin, Jane-July 1953 


Africa, some say, is dark. Dark as this land 
and its people are reputed to be, its deepest 
darkness fell upon it through the centuries, Its 
history is very dark with the record of crimes 
against it. Its cities were sacked, its villages 
pillaged; its people shot down and enslaved; its 
hills robbed of mineral and ore; its race kept help- 
less to seek the light and do the right. Down 
through the ages, Africa has been the pawn and 
prize of conquering nations. 

But Africa was not always dark and pagan 
and primitive. For six centuries Northern Africa 
held aloft the torch of faith and culture, and 
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cast its light to the far reaches of the hinterland. 
The Church of God waxed and waned in this 
region, but not until she could summon over 
200 Bishops into synod, not until she brought 
forth saints, such as St. Augustine of Hippo and 
St. Cyprian of Carthage and martyrs, such as St. 
Perpetua. Africa and its race have the capacity 
for the true religion and the highest civilization. 

For this reason I dare to say Africa is not dark 
today. Signs already appear that indicate the 
re-birth of Africa. Little by little it is becoming 
conscious of its unity, its power and its common 


| ginal tah FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Interracial Review, May, 1953 


On the question of the laity themselves car- 
tying out reforms in the social order, there, I 
think, we American Catholics fall down. Priests 
have long been predominant in the American 
Catholic social movement. The laymen involved 
are not truly the leaders but zealous followers. 
Without doubt, many of the activities of the 
so-called “labor priests,” for instance, belong 
properly to the laity. Father John Corridan, the 
“waterfront priest,” to take an example, has done 
invaluable Christian work on the New York 
docks. But, as the Catholic labor paper Work 
pointed out, it should have been done by laymen. 

Where are the laymen to do the work? That 
is the question these priests will ask. Perhaps in 
a transitional period like this—a time when lay- 
men are becoming only slowly aware of their Chris- 
tian responsibilities after the torpor of genera- 
tions—it is still necessary for priests to do our 


work for us. 
JOHN COGLEY 


The Commonweal, Oct. 3, 1953 


If this brief analysis of the probable cause of 
Communism in India is at all correct, it follows 
that our counter-measures must go beyond the 
mere filling of this country with food, machines 
and technical aid—in short, with the good things 
of this earth. To say this it not to deny that 
the millions in this country must have a decent 
standard of life and enjoy better conditions of 
living. But, as Mr. M. R. Masani, a former Indian 
Ambassador to Brazil, made clear in an address 
to students of the Maharajah’s College of Mysore, 
it is useless to think that American economic aid 
or the Colombo Plan, for that matter, would 
make India a bastion of democracy. The crisis, 
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e maintained, is essentially one of the spirit; for 
mpty minds and souls could provide as good 
breeding ground for Communism, as empty 

omachs. Incidentally, he pointed out the para- 
ox that, whereas materialistic Communism ap- 
ealed to the spirit and idealism of Indian youth, 
ae American stress on mere material aid would 
cem to imply that the people of the United States 
rould fain win India’s friendship with a mess 
£ pottage! 

CyriL CLUMP 

The Christian Democrat, July, 1953 


What, then, should we expect from the State? 
Lelp to enable us to help ourselves. 

Thus, instead of providing directly through its 
wn agencies free housing for all, free health 
ervices for all, free school meals for all, etc., 
t should rather see to it that these are available 
nd that people can afford to avail of them. 

Thus the real answer to the problem of the 
nan who cannot afford medical care for his wife 
nd children is not a free mother and child 
ervice for all, but a rise in wages—or cut in 
axes—sufficient to enable him to pay. 

In fact, the State whose citizens cannot afford 
0 own their own house, pay their own doctor 
nd hospital bills, feed and clothe their own 
hildren, etc., is failing in its primary duty to 
hem; the very extent of its “free” services is 
roof of its failure as a government for the com- 
non good. 

True, the State may find a family so helpless 
t so hopeless that it must come to its rescue 
lirectly itself; emergency situations must be met 
y emergency measures. But the ultimate aim 
hould be to make the family self-supporting once 


ke Most Rev. Dr. LUCEY 


The Irish Catholic, Jaly 23, 1953 


At the basis of all political doctrines is the 
dea of man. We believe that the individual 
s the fundamental entity in the reconstitution of 
ociety. Man is a person, having eternal values, 
uch as his dignity, his integrity, and his freedom. 
We shall need to rediscover the complete, whole, 
ndividual and free human being, who is none 
he less organically linked to his environment, his 
ctivity, and his society. 

: Manuel Ortuno in “Equipos Europeos’— 
Madrid 
European Review, Dec., 1952 


Ly 


Fragments 


[Ga s THAT THE CHURCH has no direct 
authority in tobacco questions, is there not 
a particular aspect in which she has her word 
to say, an aspect, obviously of moral character? 

The aspect is double. Firstly: Poisoning and 
other accidents which too often affect the general 
health or organs of smoking persons must be cut 
down to a minimum. Each person in his own sphere 
must give this task all the care that could be 
desired. 

Secondly, it is the common duty of all to watch 
and regulate their use of tobacco, in such a manner 
that it is in keeping with the needs of physical 
and moral health, with their economic capacities, 
and with social and individual obligations.” 

Pope Pius XII to Tobacco Conference 
September, 1950 


“Justice as a foundation of the social order 
must be infused with charity,” said Bishop Loras 
T. Lane, Auxiliary of Dubuque, to the recent 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 


“It is interesting that ‘brain washing’ is prac- 
tically never effective with some one who has 
the faith,” stated Bishop Sheen, citing as an ex- 
ample Cardinal Mindszenty, who, he said, made 
his Communist captors cry in exasperation. 


Those who remain sceptical of the German 
people’s disavowal of Nazism may well ponder 
the statement of Rev. Max Jordan, NCWC news 
correspondent, who wrote in reference to Adenau- 
er’s recent victory at the polls: “Never did Hitler 
win the backing of a majority in freely-held 


- elections.” 


Clement Atlee, Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. 
Eleanore Roosevelt came home from their visits 
to Yugoslavia with nary a word of comment on 
the brutal persecution of religion in Titoland. 
Only words of praise for Tito’s “program of 
rehabilitation.” Readily understandable, there- 
fore, is the sarcasm of J. J. Gilbert who recently 
wrote in his “Washington Letter’: “Or could it 
be that these persons look upon the kidnapping 
and beating of an 80 year old Bishop, the theft 
of a Bishop’s ring, the attempted drowning of a 
prelate, as essential characteristics of genuine 
‘social reconstruction’ ?”’ 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Loan Sharks Flee Honduran Waters 


8 esa OF SPECTATORS lined the streets 
of Belize to watch the parade go by. Most 
of them had not been previously aware that a 
parade was to take place on that day, and had 
merely answered the summons of the band and the 
shouts of the children. 


“What's it all about?” a bystander asked his 
neighbor. 


“Just a minute, and you will see,” was the retort. 
“Watch the next float in line.” 


The questioner peered intently as the designated 
float swung around the corner and came into view. 
It carried a stuffed shark with a stout spear pierc- 
ing its head and another protruding from its body. 
The exhibit bore the title: “Police Credit Union.” 

“Did the police kill a dangerous shark?” was 
the next question. 

“Yes, a very dangerous one. 
loan shark. . . .” 


Poor people of every country have always needed 
money for emergencies, and rarely can tap a source 
of credit at reasonable rates. British Honduras 
was no exception to this rule. ‘““Loan sharks” took 
advantage of the people’s needs, and grew rich 
On interest rates which reached twenty-five cents 
on the dollar per week or higher. , 

True, Belize had a bank. Like most banks, 
however, it was not set up to receive small savings 
from poor people, and to extend loan facilities 
to them. (The cost of such operations are pro- 
hibitive on banks.) Much less could it provide 
small character loans without security. 

How could these poor people think of God or 
progress in Christian spirituality if their constant 
thoughts centered on money worries? While the 
missioner talked of God, the people thought of 
themselves: My rent is due tomorrow. . . . 


This realization prompted several of the Belize 
Jesuits to wonder: ‘How can our people really 
live the full Christian life when economically they 
are as insecure as the sands along the Caribbean? 
How can family life flourish when the loan shark 
has joined the wolf at the threshold?” 

One of these missionaries who asked such ques- 
tions was the perennially youthful-looking veteran, 
Father Marion Ganey of Punta Gorda. He knew 
it was easy to tell his people what to do, but that 


They killed the 


Procedure 


Action 


results of this method did not last. It was hard to 
keep asking: “What are you going to do about 
your problems?” But this question Father Ganey 
continued to ask until they had determined to do 
something. Only then did he suggest that they 
form a credit union. 

Would they be interested, Father Ganey won- 
dered. Would they understand what he was 
trying to propose? After all, their experience in 
handling money was limited, and the credit union 
program seemed at first a jungle of intricate 
procedures. He had no examples in the colony 
to point to. His people could not say: “Our 
neighbors in the next village have done this. 
Why can’t we?’ His task was like hacking a 
new road through a section of the bush hitherto 
isolated. 

Yet the people of Punta Gorda stuck with their 
missionary teacher. Careful study led them to the 
conclusion: ‘‘This is what we will do.” And so 
in 1943 the first credit union in British Honduras 
took its initial toddling steps under the patronage 
of St. Peter Claver. 

Like all credit unions, which are in reality co- 
operative banks, the Punta Gorda infant taught 
people to save—no matter how small the amounts 
they could deposit—and offered the possibility of 
loans at a small rate of interest, namely, one per 
cent per month on the unpaid balance. The mem- 
bers owned the credit union—it was their own 
baby bank—and controlled it on the democratic 
principle of one vote per member. Since the 
officers contributed their services, the organiza- 
tion could make small loans, such as were im- 
possible at ordinary banks. To the credit com- 
mittee, further, the character of the prospective 
borrower was the best and frequently the only 
possible security. 


The St. Peter Claver Credit Union had hacked 
a new road to economic stability through the 
Belize bush. Not long afterwards, others were 
trying the new path... . i 

A fellow missionary of Father Ganey, Father 
Henry J. Sutti, began a study group at Corozal. 
The credit union program was not something new 
to him, since long before he had started a study 
club among the children in Belize. His group be 
gan a credit union on the “learn-while-we-go 
plan. rer, 
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Before the end of the year about twenty mem- 
bers had collected their pennies, until the coins 
“Mmountained” to thirty dollars. Every Thursday 
the members gathered to learn more about the 
workings of their credit union, which they placed 
under the patronage of St. Francis Xavier. 

In the meantime the then mission Superior (and 
now Belize Bishop), the Very Reverend David 
Hickey, S.J., had attended the Mission Institute 
sponsored by the Institute of Social Order at St. 
Louis University, and gave the encouragement 
of his presence to many discussions of credit 
unions. Sun-bright days lay ahead for the move- 
ment. 

Not long afterward Father Ganey was freed 
from other duties to devote his full time to the 
advancement of the credit union movement in 
British Honduras. With the valuable on-the-spot 
assistance of other Jesuits, Fathers Sutti, William 
Moore and William Ulrich, organizations sprang 
up from Yucatan to the southern tip of the 
colony. 

One of these groups deserves special comment, 
the Holy Redeemer Credit Union of the capital 
city, which was destined to become the largest 
by far in the entire colony. By the end of 1950 
it included four hundred members, and had 
loaned out seventy-two thousand dollars. 

These un-dramatic statistics may seem, in com- 
parison with some of the credit unions here at 
home, like tropical seedlings in the midst of full- 
grown oak trees; yet they mean far more in view 
of the comparative economic situation of the 
people they serve. Behind them, as behind all 
Belize credit union figures, hides a story of de- 
parted worries, of improved homes, of stabilized 
family finances, of health restored through 


19) 


medical care which had hitherto been impossible, 
of life made brighter in countless little ways, 
and withal of a more vital service of God... . 

Such progress brought about in time the pas- 
sage of legislation for the supervision and control 
of credit unions, and later on, the establishment 
of a governmental department for their promo- 
tion, assistance, and supervision. 

The movement is solidly established in British 
Honduras. With a forgiveable swagger, the 
colony boasts nineteen credit unions with four 
thousand members, a share capital nearing the 
two hundred thousand mark, and loans issued 
to members surpassing half a million dollars. 

Father Ganey returned to the United States 
last year to tell this interesting story to many 
American groups. While here he arranged an 
eight month work-and-study program with the 
Michigan Credit Union League for one of Belize’s 
outstanding young men, Henry Usher, Treasurer 
of the Holy Redeemer Credit Union in Belize. 
Usher’s lively articles in the Michigan League 
magazine, Contact, stand as a tribute to the 
excellence of his British Honduras training and 
background... . 

Little wonder, then, that the Belize credit unions 
could plan the surprise parade described at the 
outset of this article. Its main purpose was to 
publicize and expand the work. Actually, it was 
more a triumphal pageant of ten years’ of credit 


‘union service to the people of British Honduras, 


and a witness to the vision of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who recognized that though men did 
not live on bread alone, they have always found 
it an indispensable commodity. .. . 


WILLIAM B. FAHERTY, S.J. 
The Jesuit Bulletin 


Alphonse Desjardins opened the first credit 
union in America in his home town Levis, Québec, 
in December of 1900, and served without pay as 

its president from its beginning until he died 
in 1921. Its assets were then over a million 
dollars. He organized over 150 other credit un- 
ions with the help of the clergy in his province. 
He organized the first credit union in the United 
States in the St. Marie Parish of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in 1909. 

_ Perhaps in the early days of his credit union 
work even Desjardins himself did not fully 
ealize its implications for the future. Did he 
uess that his activities at Levis would in fifty 


years lead to the establishment of 13,000 active 
credit unions in Canada and the United States, 
with 4,000,000 members and more than one 
billion dollars in assets? Did he guess that count- 
less wage-earners whose only recourse in financial 
difficulties was formerly the loan shark would 
be able to obtain many millions of dollars in 
loans from organizations which they themselves 
owned and controlled? How richly repaid he 
would have felt for the slights he suffered from 
the small-minded, the greedy and the timid if he 
were to see what his vision had brought to pass 
in the short span of fifty years. 
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Devil’s Island and Social Action 


Ae ST. VINCENT DE PAUL went into the 
galleys, so the Salvation Army went to 
Guiana, to the penal settlement, to the conquest of 
Devil’s Island.” 

Thus begins a brief article in the September 
number of The Catholic Worker of London, writ- 
ten in review of a recently published book, The 
Conquest of Devil's Island, by Charles Péan. The 
author is one of the group of Salvation Army 
members who went to Devil’s Island, and after 
years of effort succeeded in having this dreaded 
penal institution closed. The book is appraised 
as ‘a stark account’ of the work done by Péan 
and his friends, ‘‘a good work well done.” 


After recognizing the uncertainty of lasting suc- 
cess with the rehabilitated former convicts, most 
of whom must have been lapsed Catholics, The 
Catholic Worker with good reason suggests that 
“it should rather shock our Catholic conscience 
that nothing was done by the Catholic Church for 
the ‘devils’ in Guiana. . . . It should have been 


Work Among Young Folk in Ireland 


HERE ARE MANY who believe that a working 

knowledge of two or three business houses 
in Grafton Street, or St. Stephen’s Green is suf- 
ficient qualification for a flow of pedantry on 
the subject of Ireland. They know not Ireland 
who only Dublin know! All the same, there is 
some justification for these folk when we recall 
that Dublin boasts (or confesses?) a population 
larger than that of the whole province of Con- 
naught! 


Lest I, too, appear to be falling into the above 


temptation, I propose taking you on a journey 


to far-away Cork for your first glimpse into the 
work being done among youth. Now that we are 
in Cork, I am on more familiar ground and I can 
speak with some expetience. Here I found 
Christus Rex, a new society, whose growth I have 
watched with a grateful heart. It comprises a 
group of young priests each of whom is fired 
with zeal for souls and with a passion for the 
service of God in the person of his neighbor. The 
growing influence of Christus Rex is one of the 
mightiest portents for the future of Ireland; much 
more wonderful, I think, than the members them- 
selves know. Where do they work? Chiefly 
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possible for some band of zealous priests to ‘take 
over’ Devil’s Island and rescue the woeful inhab- 
itants for the Church.” 

The Devil's Island episode represents another 
lost opportunity. There are still others. We 
have but to refer to the first article in this issue 
of SJR, “Land Reform—the Indian Way,” which 
tells of the commendable program of agrarian and 
social reform inaugurated and successfully executed 
by Vinoba Bhave, who is not a Christian. It 
is such phenomena, taking place before our very 
eyes, which should rouse the interest of our 
priests and people in the social apostolate. We 
must not regard the apostolate as something very 
distant to our times or our locale. 

Quite correctly does The Catholic Worker ob- 
serve that ‘France is not alone in her extremely 
difficult and peculiar problems of tatf@red hu- 
manity.” Indeed she isn’t! Every nation, in fact, 
every community has its opportunities for Cath- 
olic social action, if only these opportunities were 
recognized! 


among youth. They are in no sense a congrega- 
tion; just a body of hard working young priests 
(mostly secular) who make a special study of 
social problems and put their findings to prac 
tical effect in their daily work in the parish. 


This is the sort of thing they do. A couple 
of years ago some evil genius persuaded the mes- 
senger boys in the Cork city shops to go on strike. 
The lot of these lads was appallingly hard and 
there were those at hand most willing to “help”. 
Christus Rex stepped in and the victory went to” 
God. Again, in the top story of the very house 
where these lines are being written, a group of | 
the roughest urchins in the city were being schooled 
by a notorious “Red’’ and his familiars. Christus 
Rex intervened to save the deluded lads. (To 
digress for a moment, I must boisterously protest 
that Ireland knows no Communist menace, al- 
though we must be ever on the alert. It is a 
notorious fact that Dublin has succeeded Barce- 
lona as the most Masonic city in the whole 
world!) 

The Cork City Deanery group of Christus Rex 
carried out a most informative factual survey of 
youth clubs in the city and announced its finding: 
in the society’s quarterly review, “Christus Rex,” 
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ished at Maynooth College. This survey had 
eaching effects and from it sprang into be- 
he Cork Catholic Youth Welfare Council. 


ais Council is composed of a group of young 

engaged in all types of work among boys. 
“Old Boys” of Christian College, for in- 
ce, Operate a club for the newsboys. The 
on of Mary has a list of boys’ clubs all of 
h are represented on the Youth Council. The 
uty is recited every night in the clubs. The 
ibers of the Council make an annual retreat 
ther and courses are given in youth leadership. 
amp by the sea is conducted each year for 
poorest boys in the city. A chaplain accom- 
es the campers. 


fearer to my own experience is the inter-boys’ 
s drama festival, which, starting from small 
nnings, has now become an eagerly anticipated 
ure in the life of Cork. As chairman of the 
mittee set up by the Youth Council for the 
nization of these festivals, I receive nothing 
edification when I look with amazement at 
self-sacrificing zeal of busy young professional 
business men, teachers, and others who devote 
nuch time and energy to the welfare of these 
. The boys work like Trojans; self-improve- 
tt becomes a passion with them. ‘These lads 
e mostly from the very poorest homes, and 
drama festivals provide a mode of self-ex- 
sion enjoyed to the utmost. It does the boys 
orld of good, and the amount of deep sin- 
ty and genuine talent (of an extremely high 
st) displayed at these festivals is a source of 
solation. 


our youth sodalities flourish in the city, and the 
ilar reception of the sacraments provides the 
rce of their spiritual strength. “Our Lady’s 
lors,’ where the very smallest children make 
r first contact with the Legion of Mary, origi- 
-d in Cork. The Junior Legionaires—those 
er 18—are also a wonderfully aggressive 
up. They issue their own quarterly magazine, 
‘dlina, quite a finished product. 

very vocational school in Cork has its own 
plain. This city has led the way in setting 
a plan whereby any boy or girl leaving school 
‘¢ return to one of the vocational schools for 
gious and other instruction until he or she 
hes the age of sixteen. — 


e work for youth done at the university under 
idance and inspiration of President Al- 
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fred O’Rahilly is worthy of all praise. Young 
Trade Unionists are admitted to University Col- 
lege without any matriculation examination, and 
at the end of a two-year course in sociology and 
commerce, etc., they are eligible for a diploma, 
provided they have come up to the necessary 
standard. This is much more important than the 
bare statement indicates. The course is conducted 
essentially with one vital end in view—the training 
of leaders of labor with a thorough acquaintance 
with the Catholic philosophy of life. This course 
for the trade unionists is being emulated exten- 
sively in many parts of Ireland. An _ excel- 
lent result in Cork has been the request received 
from employers that they be extended similar 
facilities. The request has been readily granted. 


National, political, sporting and cultural organ- 
izations appeal to the young folk. Most of the 
boys’ clubs are conducted for lads with little or 
no home life. The Catholic Boy Scouts of Ireland, 
however, with the Catholic Girl Guides and the 
junior branches of these organizations, claim the 
allegiance of young people from every type of 
home. Here I must stress that these bodies are 
entirely separate from the Baden-Powell organi- 
zations. In a wonderful Irish Catholic atmosphere 
our Scouts and Guides are taught to love the 
Faith, our country, the language and the ideals of 
our forefathers. Their founder was the late Very 
Rev. (J. O'Farrell. 


On our way back to Dublin we may call, if we 
like, at some of the youth hostels en route; but 
as these form part of an international (rather 
than a local) movement, they must not detain us 
in an essay devoted to Ireland. For the same rea- 
son we must content ourselves with a mere note of 
recognition in the direction of the Young Chris- 
tion Workers—that superlative venture which is 
so rapidly transforming the young folk of many 
countries. 

CeciL McCRACKEN 


Cork, Ireland 


The nation’s reading bill, like most current 
bills, comes high. The national expenditure 
for daily and Sunday newspapers adds up to 
$1,152,965,000. That averages $8.00 a year for 
every man, woman and child, including those 
who cannot read. 


SOCIAL 


Rural Electrification 


HE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION Administration re- 
cently reported that 147,611 farms obtained 
electricity for the first time during the year which 
ended last June 30. This brings the percentage 
of the American farms now electrified to 90.8 
per cent, a gain of 2.7 per cent in the past year. 
It is estimated that there are 5,382,134 farms 
in the United States. 
The REA report revealed that twenty-seven states are 
now above the normal average in the number of farms 
receiving electricity, and that three states show more 


than ninety-nine per cent of their farms so equipped. 
These States are Michigan, Indiana and Washington. 


Vatican-Spanish Concordat 


A NEW CONCORDAT between Spain and the 
Vatican has been recently signed. This agree- 
ment replaces the concordat of 1851, which was 
cancelled twenty-two years ago when the anti- 
clerical Spanish Republicans were in power. 
While the new agreement recognizes Roman 
Catholicism as the only religion of the Spanish 
people, it also recognizes the validity of Article VI 
of the Spanish Constitution which provides that 
“no one will be molested on account of his religion, 
creed or the private practice of his cult.” Asked 
whether the new concordat condoned the banning 
of public Protestant gatherings, an authorative 
Vatican source stated: 


“There is no question of Protestants being for- 
bidden to practice beliefs publicly. The concordat 
governs relations between the Church and Spain. 
The Spanish State sets its own regulations on mat- 
ters referring to the tolerance of non-Catholic 
cults.” 


Of particular interest and importance is the 
retention of the system under which the head of 
the Spanish State enjoys a limited right to appoint 
Spanish bishops. Under this plan, the Spanish 
Government and the Papal Nuncio in Spain agree 
on a list of six candidates for a vacant bishopric. 
From this list the Pope picks three. The head of 
the Spanish State then appoints one of the three. 

Negotiations on the concordat began in January, 1952, 
and continued in great secrecy for 558 days. An official 
Vatican comment pointed out that the treaty was not 
drawn “to put an end to a state of dissention, not 
yet to close a period of tension, but rather in order to 
strengthen and stabilize an actual situation already in 
existence.” 


REVIEW 


Religion and a Living Wage 


Pane, MARCELINO OLAECHEA LOIZAGA 
Valencia not long ago issued a sharp wa. 
ing to Spanish employers that going to Chui 
on Sunday does not make up for robbing th 
workers the other six days of the week. JT 
63-year-old Archbishop, who displays on his ef 
copal coat of arms a factory to symbolize his le 
for the working classes, is a former student at t 
Social School of Liege, Belgium, and has urg 
social reforms in Valencia ever since his promot 
to that See in 1946. Last year, the prelate declar 
that the country should “condemn to corpo: 
punishment . . . those who fatten themselves 
the expense of the people.” | 

In his most recent statement, published as 
report on the social and economic conditions 
workers in Valencia, Archbishop Loizaga said tk 
Spanish employers who deliberately under-pay th 
workers are “great supporters of communism 
They are, he said, responsible for the anti-religio 
feeling that may be caused by social injustice. T 
employer who exploited his workers, continu 
the Archbishop, “is guilty of sin from which | 
cannot be absolved” and the “state can—and 1 
deed must—force him” by law to give the wa 
regarded as the indispensable minimum. 

The Archbishop’s comments were based on conc 
sions reached by six investigations conducted — 
economic experts and members of Catholic organizatic 
on the desirable minimum daily wage for a worker 
Valencia. According to these investigators, said Arc 
bishop Loizaga, “it is unquestionable that no wag 
should receive one centimo less than 50 pesetas ($1.2 
daily if he is to provide food, clothes, shoes and dec 
ous living quarters for his wife and children. 


TV In Schools 


NO? ALE Puslic orriciats are falling into li 
with the growing trend to install televisi 
in our schools. Mayor F. Edward Biertuempfel 
Union, New Jersey, was quite outspoken recen 
in stating his opposition to a proposed state J 
school project. The Mayor regards TV as expe 
sive to the taxpayer and possibly not too benefic 
to education. . 
“It is my opinion,” he said, “that we alread 
too many new fangled ideas in education that 
costing plenty. But even worse than the money an 
is the fact that they are pushing aside the three ‘F 
and children are getting less and less of the real ft 
mentals of education.” ce 
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Plight of Spanish-Americans 


ATISTICS DERIVED from 1950 census figures 
dramatize the depressed state of persons of 
ush descent in the U. S. Southwest. Economic- 
educationally, and socially Spanish-Americans 
relegated to a position of inferiority. 


1 a special study entitled Persons of Spanish 
lame, the Census Bureau reveals that 2,289,550 
ons with Spanish family names reside in a five- 
2 area. This number includes 1,897,190 U. S. 
ves, 365,878 born in Mexico, and 26,482 born 
ther Latin American countries or elsewhere. 
the last two classes, 96,455 were naturalized 
ens. 


he special report reveals that, as a group, 
ilies of Spanish descent had less than half as 
h income as the average for the population 
_ whole in the five-state area in 1949. ‘This 
red from an average low income in Texas 
ush-origin families of $980 a year compared 
1 the over-all Texas-median of $2,680, to Cali- 
ia’s median figure of $1,628 for Latins and 
85 for all families. 


1 every instance the average family income 
he Spanish descent people was one-half or 
than the average for each state. These figures 
not include Mexican contract seasonal labor 
ne summer influx of ‘“‘wetbacks.” 


milarly, the average educational background 


families with Spanish family names was con- 
tably less, sometimes only half as much as 
the average general population families. The 
sano-American group had a median number 
ears in school of 5.4 compared with the na- 
al average of 9.3. This figure was consider- 
higher in California, but well below the 
ian average of that state as a whole. 


1e Catholic Church has been alert to the plight of 
panish-Americans. We have the Committee for 
spanish Speaking which is doing much to eradicate 
great social injustices plaguing these poor people. 
, migrant workers, the greatest sufferers among 
Latins, are receiving special consideration. In the 
le Saginaw Valley area in Michigan, nine Spanish- 
<ing priests have been appointed to serve the spiritual 
s of the migrant farm workers there. The priests 
- Holy Mass at twelve labor camps each Sunday. 
‘ate assisted by twelve students from Michigan 
ries. . 
1e work of the Mexican Apostolate, organized in 
, includes personal visits to each migratory family, 
ning its members and assuring them the Church’s 
in them. ; 
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Communism and the Negro 


9 Puss FAILURE OF THE COMMUNISTS to win over 

more than a handful of Negroes in the United 
States was recently repeated in the Prisoner of 
War camps and China. Despite special treatment 
in camps set up especially for Negro prisoners, 
coupled with an intensive propaganda campaign, 
Negro G. I.’s rejected Communism and remained 
staunch adherents of American democracy, accord- 
ing to reports from Freedom Village. 


In Korea, Negro prisoners found themselves in 
a paradoxical situation; prior to their capture they 
had been fighting in the first unsegregated army 
in U. S. history; but as soon as they were taken 
prisoner, the Communists—self-styled saviors of 
oppressed minorities—placed them in segregated 
prison camps. From all accounts, they were treated 
better in these camps than were their white fellow 
prisoners. Nevertheless, few, if any, succumbed 
to Communist propaganda appeals. Lynchings, 
bombings, discrimination .and other outrages 
against Negroes in the U. S. were the constant 
theme of their captors, who contrasted these hard- 
ships with glowing pictures of life in Red China. 
The Negro prisoners were offered homes, wives 
and jobs if only they would renounce their 
allegiance to the U. S. 

The contribution of our Negro ‘soldiers deserves 
wide’ recognition. Not only has their loyalty. been 
above suspicion, but their sacrifices in the Korean War 
were exceptionally great. Among the soldiers in Korea 
at the outbreak of hostilities in June of 1950, the Negroes 
were represented in numbers far greater than their 
ratio to the U. S. total population. And let us remem- 
ber that these .soldiers, inadequately equipped and 
clothed, suffered untold hardships and disappointments 


in holding the enemy at bay until our fighting forces 
could be properly organized for a full scale campaign, 


Traffic Congestion 


| PROBLEM WHICH PLAGUES every community 
of any size in the United States is that of 
growing traffic congestion. This problem not 
only causes much inconvenience and safety 
hazards, but is very costly to the community as well. 
In New York City the Citizen’s Traffic Safety Board 
said that traffic congestion causes New Yorkers a billion 
dollars a year. The biggest cost item is wages covering 
time lost in traffic. Other items included in the survey 
ranged from accident damages to wasted gasoline and 
revenue losses due to people moving out of town. 
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Pax Romana 


Sires FROM thirty-four countries took part 
in the Pax Romana international congress held 
in Copenhagen several weeks ago. Approximately 
one hundred fifty of the delegates were from 
foreign countries. A number of them were 
escapees from behind the Iron Curtain who now 
live in Western Europe. 

The meetings were held at the Catholic Acad- 
emy of the Copenhagen University. The theme of 
the congress was: the universal picture of univer- 
sities and Pax Romana’s role there. The discus- 
sions centered on the following points: the in- 
tellectual nature of universities; religious life in 
these institutions; the structure of the national 
level of universities and the structure of their inter- 
national level. 

Bishop John Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., of Copenhagen, 


welcomed the delegates to the sessions and gave the 
final reception for them. 


Most Acute Housing Shortage 


A A EN Joys the doubtful distinction among 

all large cities in the Western World as hav- 
ing the poorest housing conditions. A recent 
survey indicates that the conditions are such as to 
make normal family life virtually impossible for 
a great many people. Floor space in eighty-three 
per cent of all habitations is less than four hundred 
fifty square feet; eight per cent of all habitations 
consist of only one room, often no more than 
an airless den. 


According to the survey, this situation is largely 
due to the “rent protection act’ which has been 
in force since the beginning of World War I. 
Legal rents are so low that building for rental 
by private enterprise is out of the question, while 
building by public agencies is barely sufficient 
to replace privately owned properties. becoming 
uninhabitable through lack of repairs. 

Inadequate housing is given as one of the reasons 
why sixty per cent of Vienna’s married couples are 


childless, and why the city’s birth rate is only half 
of its death rate. ; 


Land-Hunger ‘ 


AX ens JAPAN has a population of eighty 

million, it has less food-producing land than 
is actually under cultivation in the State of New 
York. This fact was brought out by the Rev. 
William A. Kaschmitter, M.M., editor of the 


_ month since 1949. Whereas hiring usually picks 
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Tosei Catholic News Service in Japan, in an 
terview given upon his recent arrival in the Uni 
States. The Maryknoll priest said that if noth: 
is done to relieve this situation, “no governm 
will be able to remain in the saddle in Tol 
fifteen or twenty years hence” without going 
the extreme left or right. 


Fr. Kaschmitter said that one solution to | 
dilemma of Japan’s land shortage would 
for the “‘land-rich” countries to give Japan “agric 
tural concessions” similar to the oil concessi 
already held by certain countries beyond their b 
ders. He suggested as an example that arran 
ments might be made so that Japan could r 
agricultural areas in the far west of the Unit 
States. Japanese workers could farm this land a 
ship the harvests home. The workers would 
barred from quitting these reservations or sett: 
elsewhere. The missionary saw Brazil as an id 
country for such a program of land-lending. 

The Japanese Government in an official White Pay 
issued after a five and a half year study, said that 
ten years the nation will need land equal to the s 
of its third largest island, Kyushu, in order to supp 
itself. Kyushu covers an area of 16,247 miles, ab 
one and one half the size of Maryland. 


Farm Income Decline 


REPORT FROM THE STATISTICIANS of the U. 

Department of Agriculture for the first eis 
months of this year reveals that farmers thus - 
in 1953 have sold more commodities, but receiy 
less income. Farmers took in $17.7 billion, 
per cent less than in the same period last ye 
although they sold a bigger volume of produ 
Prices averaged ten per cent lower than in 
same peried last year. 


By way of contrast, a Depaftment of Comme 
report predicts that 1953 average incomes will 
a new record high. It is estimated that the overs 
national income is running at an annual rate 
$284 billion, more than five per cent above ] 
year. 

The roseate outlook envisioned by the Departr 
of Commerce does not take into consideration a re 
report of the Department of Labor which tells of a « 
in factory hiring in July to the lowest rate for 1 


in July, lay-offs rose markedly this year. Produc 
in some durable goods industries, particularly au 
was cut back because of slow demand. _ 
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Cooperatives 


rou LEADERS in Paraguay are sponsoring 

the consumer cooperative movement running 
since 1942 under a law aimed at improving living 
Sonditions, especially in rural areas. In two 
dioceses bishops are the chief promoters of this 
self-help plan. The law provides for equality of 
rights and the sharing of obligations by members. 
[t assures a fair share of profits. Membership 
is open to all, irrespective of race, creed or 
politics. The cooperatives are tax-free and may 
import machinery and supplies without paying 
customs duty. 

In the early years of the plan progress was slow; 
but in 1951 priests helped to launch a program educat- 
ing the people in its principles. Within a year there 
was a sharp increase in the number of groups. One 


effect has been a big drop in food prices for city 
consumers. 


Schuman Plan 


A FTER ITS FIRST YEAR in operation, the Schuman 
Plan of coopereation in coal and steel among 
six countries of Europe shows success that sur- 
passes hopes entertained at the time of its estab- 
lishment. The “high authority,” as this plan is 
commonly called, is reportedly a going concern, 
functioning smoothly and skillfully. It has a 
number of solid achievements to its credit, effected 
through the “common market’? now operating 
among France, West Germany, Italy and the three 
Benelux states. - 
Specifically the achievements are these: 1. An 
imcrease of approximately fifteen per cent in the 
coal movement across the borders of the six coun- 
tries; 2. a moderate decrease in the price of 
steel, not altogether due to the influence of the 
Plan. 3. an increase of 100,000 tons a month 
over 1952 in the output of steel; 4. a rise of 
yne million tons a month in France’s ore produc- 
tion. Trade in these basic raw materials has 
een greatly expedited between the cooperating 
countries, now that the international barriers have 
seen broken down. 
Favorable political reactions are even now asserting 
themselves. On September 22, diplomats of the six 
Schuman Plan nations began work on details of a 
onstitution they hoped might eventually bind one 
hundred fifty-five million people into a united Europe. 
Deputy foreign ministers and political experts of France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and 
Luxembourg met briefly at the Villa Aldobrandini for 
2 conference’s opening session. Foreign ministers 
the six countries will meet at The Hague, October 
, to act on this conference’s recommendations. 
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Refugee Flow 


jNe ASSOCIATED PRESS report of October 1 says 

that East Germans are again seeking Western 
asylum in increasing numbers. West Berlin 
officials estimated that an average of six hundred 
refugees poured in daily during the last week of 
September. 

In March of this year approximately 1,600 
refugees a day managed to escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain. This represented the climax. 
After the Communist government promised a 
better life and more freedom for the East Germans 
in June, the daily flow of refugees dropped to 
only three hundred to four hundred a week. 
Failure on the part of the Reds to improve living 
conditions, in addition to fears of another hard 
winter without sufficient food and coal are spur- 
ting more East Germans to risk the border crossing. 

Since the first of the year, 265,000 Russian Zone 


residents have sought asylum in West Berlin as political 
refugees. . 


Catholics and Secular Education 


A RECENT SURVEY conducted by the Newman 

Club of Minnesota University reveals that 
two out of every three Catholic students in the 
United States attend secular colleges and univer- 
sities, and that a “high percentage in the atmos- 
phere of secular education depart from their 
Faith.”’ It is estimated that there are about 170,000 
students (including some non-Catholics) attend- 
ing our Catholic institutions of higher learning, 
while approximately 320,000 Catholics attend 
secular institutions. 

The Newman Club report is contained in a forty- 
one page booklet Exploring Our Resources, prepared 
under the direction of its Chaplain, Rev. Leonard P. 
Cowley. The fact that two-thirds of the students on 
secular campuses reported in response to a questionnaire 
that their parents favored their attendance at non- 
Catholic institutions, indicates that collegiates usually 
reflect the attitude of their parents in the choice of 
the schools they attend. 


Catholic Building Program 
ORE THAN 50,000 apartments have been com- 
pleted under the German Catholic Building 
Program since the end of the war, it was reported 
by the Catholic Settlement Service. 

Catholic building associations are operating in all 
German dioceses with the aim of easing the acute 
housing shortage. In 1952 alone, the report said, these 
associations were responsible for the construction of 
over 12,000 home units. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


NEW SUBIACO ABBEY 
1878-1953 


(Concluded) 
who came 


F THE “EIGHT BEATITUDES” 

() to Subiaco with the Very Rev. Gall 
D’Aujourd’-hui, O.S.B., in 1887, one must be 
singled out as having brought rare distinction to 
the Abbey, then known as St. Benedict’s Priory. 
He is the Rev. Augustine Stocker, O.S.B., a man 
of prodigious intellectual attainments and great 
versatility. 

Ordained in 1892, Doctor Stocker, as he came 
universally to be called, served for a time as an 
assistant at the Cathedral in St. Joseph, Mo. In 
1897 he went to Rome where his studies won for 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He mas- 
tered seven languages and was perhaps the most 
brilliant churchman in the history of the Church 
in Arkansas. Upon his return to Subiaco in 1900, 
he was made professor of theology and gradually 
accumulated a number of offices in the diocesan 
curia, including that of editor of the diocesan 
Catholic weekly, The Gaurdtan—all of this in 
addition to the heavy duties of professor and 
prior at the monastery. In the summer of 1922, 
his health gave way, and on November 22, he 
died suddenly at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, at the age 
of 54. 


Catholic Education 


Founded originally as a missionary institution 
to serve the spiritual needs of German-speaking 
immigrants, the monastery with its educational 
traditions brought over from Einsiedeln in Switz- 
erland was always concerned about the develop- 
ment of Catholic education. It is noteworthy that 
not a single mission or parish under the care of the 
monks from the monastery was without its own 
parochial school. 


The first attempt to open a school at the Abbey 
itself was made in 1887. For the next five years 
a classical school of sorts was conducted for a 
small group of boarding students in addition to 
the seminary courses for members of the com- 
munity studying for the priesthood. In 1892 
a change was made. Only candidates for the 
Order were accepted, and eighteen boys from the 
ages of six to nine years were enrolled. These 
wore cassocks and were in some measure integrated 
into the monastic family. In succeeding years, 
students were taken even though they did not 


manifest an interest in a monastic vocation. When 
the fire in 1901 necessitated the closing of the 
school for eight months, two of the monks were 
sent away for special commercial training. In the 
fall of 1902 a commercial course extending over 
two years was offered in addition to regular 
classical studies. Taking the name of Subiaco 
Academy, the monastery school grew into an out- 
standing boarding high school for boys that has 
continued to the present day to draw students 
from a large area of the South, as well as 
occasional students from every part of the United 
States, Mexico and South America. 


Extending the Kingdom's Frontiers 


Nevertheless, missionary and pastoral activity 
predominated in the early history of the monas- 
tery and has continued to be an important phase 
of its apostolate until the present time. Within 
the first two years, five parishes were organized 
and churches built. -Even during the period when 
the future seemed very uncertain, new missions 
and parishes continued to be founded. One of 
the pioneer monks from Einsiedeln, Fr. Matthew 
Saettle, O.S.B., is recognized as ““Arkansas’ great- 
est missionary,” and is said to have built some 
thirty churches in widely scattered areas of the 
diocese which today are administered by diocesan 
clergy. . 

Eventually some fifteen parishes and missions 
in Arkansas were founded and committed to the 
continued spiritual care of Subiaco monks, These 
are situated along both sides of the Arkansas 
River and extend from Ft. Smith to Little Rock. 
Seven missions and parishes are located within’ 
twelve miles of the Abbey in Logan County. 


However, missionary work was not confined to 
Arkansas, Several of the monks served in parishes 
in Missouri in the 1890's, and in 1894, the parish 
at Muenster in North Texas was assigned to the 
charge of the Subiaco Benedictines. Other par- 
ishes in the diocese of Dallas were accepted in 
the years following, and today monks of the 
Abbey are still administering flourishing parishes) 
at Muenster, Lindsay, Rhineland, Windthorst,. 
Corpus Christi and Ft. Worth, Texas. _ WN 


Fr. Gall and the Covied aieeee 


Side by side with the establishment of paro- 
chial schools in all the missions and parishes undet 
the care of priests from the Abbey was the forms 
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ton of Catholic lay organizations. From the be- 
ginning these were affiliated with the Central 
Verein of America. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Father Gall, eleven of these lay organi- 
zations sent representatives to Subiaco on July 
27, 1890, where a State Organization was formed 
1s an affiliate of the Central Verein and given 
he name of Deutsch Roemisch Katholischer 
Staats Verband Von Arkansas. 


With the sound and energetic program of the 
catholic Central Verein of America as its guide, 
the Arkansas affiliate, today known as the ‘“Cath- 
dlic Union of Arkansas,” has carried on a vigor- 
ous lay apostolate through sixty-three years. It 
was the ardent promoter and defender of Cath- 
slic parochial schools; it disseminated literature 
hat effectively promoted Catholic immigration 
into Arkansas; it assisted poor missions and stu- 
Jents for the priesthood, and engaged in a variety 
of charitable projects and programs in the area. 
At the state convention in 1896, a state benefit 
organization was formed, known as the St. Joseph 
Benevolent Society of Arkansas. Mutual fire and 
storm insurance societies were founded, one in 
Logan County, and another extending over an 
area from Ft. Smith to Little Rock, which have 
provided insurance in rural districts at immense 
savings. 

How such a vital and dynamic program of 
Catholic lay activity could be gotten under way in 
the midst of the poor, pioneering circumstances 
xf Catholic settlements in Arkansas is a marvel 
of Catholic lay leadership and priestly zeal. To 
Father Gall, perhaps, may be given the title of 
‘Father of Catholic lay organizations in Arkansas”. 
At the time of his death, he was preparing to 
launch a State union of young men’s societies made 
1p of organizations existing in the missions at- 


‘ached to the Abbey—a man of truly great vision - 


und burning zeal for Christ’s kingdom on earth! 
The first quarter of the twentieth century was 
1 period of steady growth in the history of New 
Subiaco Abbey. The school known as Subiaco 
Gollege-Academy expanded greatly and several 
qundred students made up the annual student 
ody. To overcome a growing lack of vocations, 
1 scholasticate was set up for candidates for the 
Abbey in 1922. 
On March 13, 1926, at the age of seventy-nine, 
he Rt. Rev. Ignatius Conrad, first Abbot of New 
biaco Abbey died at Einsideln in Switzerland. 
> had left for Europe and Rome a year earlier, 
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but declining health would not permit him to go 
beyond where he had made his Benedictine pro- 
fession some fifty-eight years earlier. 


A bhot Edwa rd Bu rgert 


Several months before the passing of Abbot 
Ignatius, the election of a co-adjutor abbot for 
New Subiaco Abbey was authorized from Rome. 
The election took place on December 1, 1925, 
and the choice fell upon the prior of the monas- 
tery, the Very Rev. Edward Burgert, O.S.B., a 
thirty-eight-year-old priest whose birthplace was 
a few miles from the Abbey. As a very young 
boy, he had come to Subiaco, made his profession 
of vows in 1906 and was ordained in 1911. After 
ordination he studied at Catholic University and 
obtained a doctorate in philosophy. 


Disaster by Fire 


A notable event early in the administration of 
the monastery’s second abbot was the establish- 
ment of a high school for boys in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, at the urgent request of Bishop Ledvina, 
Ordinary of the Corpus Christi Diocese. But the 
event that was to overshadow all others and to 
cast its gloom over many years to come was the 
great fire of December 21, 1927. The huge, rec- 
tangular, four-story building that comprised the 
monastery, the college-academy, the monastic 
chapel and almost the complete physical plant of 
the monks was a three-fourths loss, estimated in 
value at approximately $1,000,000.00. Insurance 
coverage was extremely inadequate. 

The enormity of the disaster can be gauged 
by the fact that there was for a time a serious 
rumor that the monastery would not seek to re- 
build in Arkansas, but would be moved to Texas 
where economic conditions were much more favor- 
able for the support of a monastic establishment. 
Nevertheless, the decision was made to carry on, 
to struggle, to rebuild. The college-academy was 
reduced to about one-fifth of its pre-fire enroll- 
ment. 

Funds for rebuilding were collected soon after 
the fire and the long tedious work of removing 
the debris and reconstructing the portion of the 
monastery which was gutted but not entirely 
destroyed was begun. Plans were obtained which 
included specifications for an abbey church, but 
only the crypt of the edifice was completed be- 
fore mounting debts and the great depression of 
the thirties brought on a financial crisis. 

In 1938 the construction of an annex to provide 
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living quarters, a kitchen and dining room for the 
monastery was begun, largely through the mu- 
nificence of a generous benefactor, Charles Jewett, 
K.S.G., of Ft. Smith. As economic conditions 
continued to improve gradually, funds were accu- 
mulated through the contributions of many friends 
to pay off the debt incurred as a result of the 
1927 fire and to begin a building fund. 


Abbot Paul Nahlen 


In February 1939 Abbot Edward Burgert re- 
signed his office which had proved to be laden 
with many trials and difficulties. And on March 
23, 1939, the Rt. Rev. Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., 
the founder and first president of Corpus Christi 
College-Academy, was elected third abbot of New 
Subiaco Abbey. Under his vigorous leadership, 
the monastery continued to recover and to grow 
and expand. 

A milestone in the abbey’s history was reached 
on September 29, 1949, when the first daughter- 
house of the monastery at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
was elevated to the status of a dependent priory 
and given the name of “Corpus Christi-Priory’’. 
Its first superior was the Very Rev. Martin Fischer, 
O.S.B., who was succeeded in 1952 by the Very 
Rev. Ignatius Bodmayer, O.S.B. 


At Last, an Abbey Church! 


In 1952 the long hoped-for day came when 
actual work on the construction of an abbey church 
was begun. Through the seventy-five years, the 
community has had only chapels, never a true 
monastic church where, in the great Benedictine 
tradition of the ages, the splendor and solemnity 
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of the full liturgical life of the Church may be 
fittingly celebrated. 

The signs and evidences of growth and progress 
in recent years are everywhere apparent at the 
monastery and in its schools and parishes. Perhaps 
the greatest problem at the present time is the 
fact that vocations are not keeping pace with the 
increasing demands made upon the monastery 
in its apostolate in Arkansas and Texas. 

Today the community numbers sixty-six priests, 
twenty-four clerics and novices in preparation for 
the Benedictine priesthood, and twenty-seven lay 
brothers and candidates. Three high schools in 
addition to the Abbey seminary are conducted for 
boys at Subiaco in Arkansas and at Fort Worth 
and Corpus Christi in Texas. The total enroll- 
ment the past year was approximately six hundred 
students. Thousands of souls are in the spiritual 
care of the monks in twenty-one parishes*and mis- 
sions in Arkansas and Texas. True to the tra- 
ditions of the pioneers, mission and retreat work 
and the spiritual direction of Catholic lay organi- 
zations are carried on with unremitting zeal. The 
vigorous leadership of the present abbot, the 
Rt. Rev. Paul M. Nahlen, has, in the brief span 
of fifteen years, written a whole new chapter 
‘of growth and progress in the history of the comm 
munity. 

God has visibly blessed New Subiaco Abbey 
Through the kind generosity of many friends a id 
through the labor, sweat and tears of the pionee 
monks and their successors, Benedictine litem 4 
Arkansas has taken root, grown up, flowered < 
is bearing fruit a hundredfold. 


Rev. MIcHAEL LENSING, O.S.B. 
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-d Catholic in a world which has not built on the 
th in the past, and the efforts of the laity will be 
tered for the acquaintance with Suhard’s views on 
holic Action, parish sociology, and Catholic theology. 
[he enthusiastic account of Cardinal Suhard’s life and 
tk in establishing specialized mission work among 
laborers will be absorbing reading for all, especially 
Social Justice Review subscribers. 

(Some errors due to faulty proof reading should 
a warning to Fides PA that they must henceforth 
more careful, lest they get the reputation of shabbi- 
ss in their otherwise highly commendable work; for 
umple, page 75, ‘“Thees’”’ for “‘these’’, ‘‘Christion” for 
hristian” (page 353), also page 300, note 62; page 
5, page 124). 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
St. Regis College, Denver 


rmion, Right Rey. Columba, O.S.B. Christ—The 
Ideal of the Priest. Translated from the 
French by Dom Matthew Dillon. B. Herder 
Book Co. 1952. 852 pages. $4.50. 


Most modern works on spirituality fall into two 
sses: either the author repeats what has been 
eviously (and frequently better) written, adding a few 
eedotes or details of his own, or the author grasps 
<initely, in the light of Scripture and Tradition, the 
-nel of a truth and presents to the reader a new insight 
the faith which is old but ever new. Abbot Columba 
urmion definitely falls into the second category. 
Christ—The Ideal of the Priest does not add any- 
ng to the doctrine of the New Testament or the 
thers, but in a truly Catholic sense it presents these 
ths in twentieth century attire. 

For the followers of Marmion the contents can best 
summarized by saying that together with Christ in 
5 Mysteries and Christ, the Life of the Soul, Christ— 
e Ideal of the Priest forms a trilogy. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first, “Christ 
: Author of our Priesthood and of our Sanctity’”, and 
= second, “The Path of Priestly Sanctity’, which is 
sdivided into ‘The Priestly Virtues” and “In ts quae 
it ad Deum’, These titles are indicative of the doc- 
nal development. 

Basing his teaching on the Scriptures, Abbot Marmion 
the first part develops the doctrine of the priesthood 
it appeared in the Person of Christ. He analyzes the 
pressions of St. Paul, particularly those in the fifth 
upter of the epistle to the Hebrews. He shows how 
» priesthood of Christ, even though it began in time, 
of infinite value; how the homage of the Word in 
> sight of the Father superabundantly satisfied for the 
quities of man; how according to the divine plan this 
iesthood of Christ is to penetrate all men in the work 
sanctification; and how important these conclusions 
> in striving after perfection. 

e final pages of the first part, which setves as 
introduction to what follows, inculcate the necessity 
stiestly sanctity precisely because the priest continues 
mission of Christ. 
ot infrequently when discussing the path to sanctity, 
rs stress the role of charity in the opening chapter. 
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Not so Marmion; he starts out with faith and ends with 
charity. This approach is very effective. In his develop- 
ment of what he calls ‘the priestly virtues’ Marmion 
emphasises the dogmatic viewpoint by constantly placing 
before the reader the ideals as portrayed in the Scriptures. 

The final chapters, summarized under the heading 
“In is quae sunt ad Deum’, treat of the Mass, prayer, 
the Holy Ghost, sanctification, and the Blessed Virgin. 
The last chapter “The Transfiguration” is a summary 
of Marmion’s teaching. A rather complete index adds 
to the value of the book. 

Those acquainted with Abbot Marmion’s writings 
know that he did not write the books which have ap- 
peared under his name. The actual composition was left 
to others who gathered their material principally from 
notes taken at the Abbot’s conferences. Before publica- 
tion, however, the completed work was submitted to 
Abbot Marmion for revision. 

Since Abbot Marmion died long before the publication 
of Christ—The Ideal of the Priest, this work of revision 
was an impossibility. The major portion of the material 
is taken from documents and texts which Marmion used 
for retreats conducted shortly after the close of the First 
World War. A careful reader will readily observe the 
similarity between this and the earlier works, and will 
immediately realize that those who gathered and ar- 
ranged the material were painstakingly accurate in their 
efforts. 

While it is a work intended primarily for priests the 
educated laity will derive great benefit from it. 


VeRY REV. THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Mihanoyich, Clement S., Ph.D., Editor: Social Theorists. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1953. 
521 pages. $6.50. 


The selections contained in this volume were writ- 
ten by a variety of authors and represent the 
thought of many collaborators. This has the advantage 
of better coverage, since, in the field of social theory, 
it is practically impossible for one man to make an 
adequate study of the entire list of contributors to our 
present social theory. 

The editor has presented selections which can serve 
as a basis of discussions of social and sociological theory 
in class or study groups. The instructor is given the 
opportunity to add to the information presented on each 
theorist. 

One of the excellent features of the book is the 
Appendix (almost a hundred pages) which includes 
an outline and presentation of the major social theorists 
and their ideas. For further discussions the book refers 
to appropriate sections in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. . .: 

The selections are well written. Although the reader 
may not agree with the contributor’s view in each 
case, the essays provide a point of departure for further, 
interest and discussion. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., Px.D., Sra 
St. Regis College, Denver 
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THE CV AND THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS 


Ort OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS adopted by the 
98th convention of the Central Verein, held in 
July of this year, calls for special effort in regard to the 
study of the papal encyclicals. Specifically, the Verein’s 
president was asked to appoint a carefully selected com- 
mittee whose first task would include as compressive 
a study as possible of efforts now being made in our 
secondary schools by way of bringing the papal pro- 
nouncements to the students in these institutions. On 
the basis of the information thus gathered, recommen- 
dations will be made in the report which this committee 
will be expected to submit to next year’s convention. 

Thus far, the committee comprises six members— 
three priests and three laymen. It is understood that 
other qualified persons from among the clergy and the 
laity will be added as the committee’s work progresses. 
No delusions are entertained as to the difficult nature 
of the project in question. We may not expect that a 
well-rounded and smooth-working program will be 
forthcoming without the expenditure of much time and 
effort. 

As has been stated already, this work of popularizing 
the papal encyclicals was suggested to the Central 
Verein in the form of a challenge. It came from 
three members of the American Hierarchy: Bishop 
William T. Mulloy of Covington, Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter of St. Louis, Episcopal Spiritual Protector of 
the Verein, and Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench of 
Fargo, Papal Nuncio to Germany. Originally recom- 
mended at the 1952 convention by Their Excellencies 
from Covington and St. Louis, the program of teaching 


the papal encyclicals was set forth by Archbishe 
Muench in his message to the CV convention th 
year with a practical suggestion. He wrote: “May 
suggest the appointment of a special committee of mi 
who are possessed of a determined will and have t 
vision for finding appropriate ways that lead to t 
goal. Will the Verein rise to this new challenge wi 
the courage of its forefathers? I am convinced tk 
it will do so, because, in particular, it is a challen 
to the young men in the Verein.” 

The need for deeper study of the papal teachin 
in our country was emphasized by Bishop Mulloy 
his address to our 1952 convention. (This address 
now obtainable from the Central Bureau in pamph 
form.) His Excellency said: “It is only too true th 
even within Catholic circles there still linger attituc 
of non-acceptance or merely nominal affirmation — 
the basic social teachings of the Popes, an attitu 
which has borne its deadly fruit and has tended 
paralyze the force of the Teaching Church in —_ 
American society. Even among those who since 
appreciate the high moral tone of the Papal pro 
and its insistence on cooperation rather than con 
few have penetrated to the very heart of the Papal p 
gtam or grasped the broader issues involved.” 

The Bishop of Covington does not wish to 
we are sure, that no efforts have been made th 
to acquaint the people in our country with 
teachings. The point he makes—and there is no 
saying it—is that the Papal program has not ey 
begun to take hold in our social and economic | 
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reason for this, it would seem, is that the teach- 
of the Popes have not been gtasped in their es- 
11 completeness. Hence Bishop Mulloy’s insist- 
on the “Papal program.” The encyclicals con- 
a body of doctrine in which the individual prin- 
s are related as parts to a whole; so much so, that 
can be correctly and effectively applied only when 
ed in this light. 


will be the objective of the Central Verein Com- 
on the study of the Papal teachings to bring into 
Jar focus not only the teachings of the better known 
licals, such as Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
9, but those of lesser known documents containing 
pronouncements of all the Popes of the past cen- 
The committee hopes to go even further, taking 
the scope of its study the annual joint statement of 
Bishops of our country. 
1e task to which the Central Verein has committed 
- in this instance is admittedly very difficult and 
alex. No one may hope for quick or easy success. 
the urgency of the need for the Papal program 
ur social thinking and planning makes it feasible 
ssay this project in spite of all odds. In a certain 
>, one could not desire a more worthwhile project. 


State Conventions 


Arkansas 


HE CATHOLIC UNION of Arkansas met in its sixty- 
third annual conclave in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
s, September 5-7. This year’s convention motto, a 
- fitting one for all Catholics, was, “While we 
time, let us do good to all men.” 
resent at the official opening of the convention 
1e High Mass on Sunday, September 6, was Bishop 
tt L. Fletcher of the Little Rock Diocese. The 
ion was given by Reverend Francis H. Dieckmann, 
ld Monroe, Missouri, spiritual director of the Na- 
al Catholic Women’s Union. 
ne of the highlights of this year’s convention was 
ddress given at the Civic Forum by Bishop Albert 
‘letcher, a faithful friend of long standing to the 
iolic Union. He spoke of the necessity of Catholics 
ing to build a strong Catholic life in Arkansas 
rding to their abilities and state in life. There 
he said, a great need to develop the Archcon- 
‘thity of Christian Doctrine. Bishop Fletcher gave 
y of his time for the success of the convention. 
he resolutions and recommendations of this year’s 
olic Central Verein of America convention were 


oved and adopted. The program of Catholic Ac- 
including the praying and working for vocations, 
his coming year was approved by Bishop Fletcher. 
E well-attended Civic Forum was held on Sunday 
ing. Speaking on the same program with the Most 
rend Bishop wete Mrs. Rose Rohman, president 
e National Catholic Women’s Union, Mr. Joseph 
a student of St. John’s Seminary, representing 
Home Study Service (on religion), and Mr. John 
of Charleston. The latter was elected the 


of the Catholic Union for the next two years. 


ae 


Reverend Francis H. Dieckman, spiritual director of 
the National: Catholic Women’s Union, and Mrs. Rose 
Rohman were guests at the convention. 

It is expected that with the kindly help of Bishop 
Fletcher and a sincere devotion to the program of Cath- 
olic Action on the part of the priests and the laity, the 
Catholic Union of Arkansas will grow in the ensuing 
year, 

New Jersey 

For the third time in fifty-nine convention years 
the Catholic Central Society of New Jersey held its 
annual convention at St. Joseph’s Parish, Union City. 
The Reverend Benjamin Wirtz, C.P., pastor of St. 
Joseph’s and producer of the famous “‘Veronica’s Veil,” 
America’s Passion Play, was host to the convention. 

The established routine of the convention program 
was followed by the very sizeable number of one 
hundred sixty delegates of both the Catholic Central 
Society and the Catholic Women’s Union. The Most 
Rev. Thomas A. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, pre- 
sided at the High Mass and the Reverend Benjamin 
Wirtz, C.P., was the celebrant. The sermon was de- 
livered by Reverend William C. Heimbuch, spiritual 
director of the Catholic Central Society. He took his 
text from the Epistle of St. James, ‘Faith without good 
works is dead,” elucidating two points, namely, that 
we must have faith in God and then act accordingly. 
To suggest that good works without faith are sufficient 
is an error, just as it is erroneous to say that believing 
in God without good works is sufficient. It is very 
questionable whether man can continue in good works 
if he stops believing in God. 

At the dinner, Archbishop Boland lauded the Society 
for the good work it is doing in bringing the world back 
to Christ through Catholic Action, action that embraces 
charity, faith and prayer.. He also urged the members 
to imitate the Blessed Virgin, especially during the 
Marian Year. He imparted a special indulgence of 
two hundred days to those at the convention. 

The principal address was given by the Honorable 
George D. Leary, Jr., past state deputy of the Knights 
of Columbus. He stressed that America must get 
back on God’s side in the struggle against the forces! 
of evil viz., planned parenthood, a misnomer for race 
suicide; divorce, and atheistic communism. He ex- 
horted the members to follow the plan of Our Lady 
of Fatima of prayer and penance to overcome the evils 
of Communism as well as the other ills of society. 

The men were addressed by the president of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America and urged to con- 
tinue their good efforts. 

The officers for the coming year are: Lawrence T. 
Boeglen, Sr., president; Henry Geller, first vice-presi- 
dent; Nicholas Quint, second vice-president; Lawrence 
W. Muth, third vice-president; Albert J. Neubauer, 
fourth vice-president; Edgar Meyer, fifth vice-presi- 
dent; Henry W. Noll, recording secretary; Henry J. 
Miller, financial secretary; Raymond J. Stiehler, treas- 
urer; Charles P. Saling, State counsellor; Michael 
Fuller, marshal. Reverend William C. Heimbuch of 
St. Michael’s Parish, Elizabeth, is continuing as the 
spiritual director of the Society. * 

The following is a summary of the resolutions passed 
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by the convention: To favor amending the U. S. Con- 
stitution to make it paramount to treaties; To prudently 
and energetically prepare our defenses; To oppose the 
admission of any Red government to the UN.; To com- 
mend the committees which are exposing the Com- 
munists; To condemn the persecutions behind the Iron 
Curtain, the latest of which was the mock trial of 
Cardinal Wyszynski of Poland. 

The State president, Lawrence T. Boeglen, Sr., 
stressed the necessity of the continued cooperation of 
the pastors whose parishes are affiliated with the or- 
ganization to insure the maximum of Catholic Action. 
He outlined methods of increasing individual member- 
ships. With such a program the Catholic Central 
Society of New Jersey can look forward to a long and 
fruitful existence in the defense of the Catholic Church. 


Connecticut 


For over three score and five years the Connecticut 
Branch of the Central Verein has been holding annual 
conventions. This year’s sixty-sixth conclave was held 
in St. Peter's Parish on Franklin Square in New Britain, 
June 6-7. 

In his message to the delegates, President Charles F. 
Reinhard stated that in the course of the year he was 
solicited by Mr. Albert J. Sattler, president of the 
Central Verein, relative to holding the 1954 convention 
of the national body in Connecticut. Mr. Reinhard 
urged favorable action by the New Britain convention. 
After a lively discussion, the delegates voted by a size- 
able majority in favor of extending an invitation to the 
Central Verein to meet in Connecticut in 1954. The 
choice of the convention city, however, was postponed 
for later consideration. Upon the motion of Mr. Wm. 
Siefen, past president of both the CV and the Connecti- 
cut Branch, the delegates chose Mr. Reinhard as chair- 
man of the Arrangements Committee for the national 
convention. The sum of $300 was advanced in the form 
of a loan from the State Branch’s treasury, as moved 
by Mr. Frank Sprafke, to enable the Arrangements 
Committee to function. 

Demonstrating its continued interest in the Central 
Bureau, the Connecticut Branch voted $100 to the 
Assistance Fund, with the proviso that an additional 
$100 would be added later if the treasury so permitted. 
This motion was advanced by Mr. Theodore Utten- 
weiler, while the proviso in the form of an amendment 
was submitted by Mr. Charles Reinhard. 

The convention decided to retain the per capita tax 
at 35 cents. The outgoing president, Mr. Reinhard, sug- 
gested that, in view of the insufficiency of this tax to 
meet operational costs, ways and means be sought to 
supplement this income from other sources. 

The delegates were very happy over the presence of 
Mr, Albert J. Sattler, president of the CV, who ad- 
drssed the joint session at the opening of the convention. 
Mr. Sattler pleaded for action in support of the Watkins 
Bill for the admission of more refugees into our country. 
The Bill has since been enacted into a law. 

On Sunday morning the delegates marched in solemn 
procession to St. Peter’s Church, where they attended 
a High Mass celebrated by the Pastor, Rev. Joseph P. 
Rewinkel, who is spiritual director of the Connecticut 
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Branch. Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien, Episcopal P 
tector of the Branch, was unable to be present at 1 
Mass; but His Excellency did come to the afterno 
session to address the delegates. The sermon at t 
High Mass, delivered by Fr. Rewinkel, was of exc 
tional merit and drew encomiums of praise from all 
attendance. 

The convention received the report of the re-affil 
tion of St. Joseph’s Society, Torrington, with much gra 
fication. Much credit for the return of this society 
due the women’s Branch in that parish. 

Registration showed forty-five delegates in attendar 
representing six societies. In the elections which we 
held, the following officers were chosen: Lawren 
J. Laskoske, president; Thos. J. Mann, vice presidet 
Ernest P. Horvath, 2nd vice president; Mrs. Gertru 
Wollschlager, 3rd vice president; Edward F. Leml 
secretary, and Michael Fersko, treasurer. 


California 


The German Catholic Federation of California ai 
its Auxiliary, the National Catholic Wonten’s Unic 
California Branch, held their respective 54th and 17 
annual conventions on September 6-7 at St. Bonifa 
Church, San Francisco. California's oldest Catho. 
Benevolent organization, the SS. Peter and Paul’s E 
nevolent Society, founded eighty-nine years ago, wi 
the parish members were hosts to the convention. T 
virile spirit demonstrated throughout the convention k 
speaks a long and active future for both our State orga 
izations. 

Over a hundred delegates registered, in addition 
many visitors and guests. The convention opened wi 
Solemn Mass attended by the Archbishop’s represent 
tive, Rev. James J. O’Connor, who addressed the co 
gregation after the services. Rev. Alfred Boeddek 
O.F.M., pastor of St. Boniface Church, gave the festi 
sermon. Business meetings followed throughout the d 
in the customary manner. fi 

Reports were made on the 98th Central Verein o 
vention, held in San Antonio a few months previous 
The delegates were delighted with an address giv 
by the Rev. Mr. George Steubben, a theological stude 
from San Antonio, who spoke on the CV youth moy 
ment, an interest which has been neglected in Calif 
nia in late years. Another subject which drew spirit 
discussion was the assistance which our organization p 
poses to render to newly arrived German immigrants a 
expellees. r 

The annual election of officers resulted in some i 
portant changes. Mr. William H. Dombrink succe 
Mr. Henry J. Schroer as president, the latter hav 
served in that office for the full four years allo 
by the Federation’s constitution. A youthful vice pre 
dent was elected in the person of Frederick Arnke. Bi 
secretaries were replaced; the former recording secrete 
John Zakotnik, was succeeded by Carl Scholz, while 
faithful and efficient Louis J. Schoenstein relinquis| 
his office in favor of Fred Bohner after twenty y 
of service. ‘ 

On Sunday night a banquet was served in the R 
keller of the German House, or California Hall. J 
day afternoon, on conclusion of the meetings, Ben 
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yn Of the Blessed Sacrament was given, followed by 
e closing supper at which the newly elected officers 
ete installed, and the retiring officers duly thanked. 
ast. President Edward F. Kirchen was the installing 
ficer. A special word of thanks is due the ladies 
the NCWU, California Branch, for the missionary 
chibit displayed and for the fine spirit of cooperation 
OWN. 

The attendance of both groups at the Solemn Requiem 
[ass and the large number who received Holy Com- 
union on Monday morning was edifying. This prac- 
ce was initiated in recent years and is improving from 
car to year. 


St. Anthony’s Parish of San Francisco will be host 
yr the 55th annual convention in 1954, 


New York 


After a lapse of seventeen years, Albany for the 
ifth time acted as host to the annual convention of 
1e CV of New York, September 5, 6 and 7. The very 
tderly manner in which all the convention activities 
anspired gave indication of the sound planning of 
ll arrangements by the officers and the local com- 
Littee. 


The convention motto, adopted from the recent na- 
onal convention, was a quote from the 1942 Christmas 
fessage of Pope Pius XII: “Today, as never before, the 
our has come for reparation, for rousing the conscience 
f the world from the heavy torpor into which the 
tugs of false ideas, widely diffused, have sunk it.” 


Eighty-two delegates were in attendance at the con- 
ention in the De Witt Clinton Hotel, where all the 
usiness sessions were held. The first session was a 
veeting of the Resolutions Committee under the chair- 
vanship of Mr. Albert J. Sattler. All the declarations 
f principles of the national convention were read, ex- 
lained and adopted, the only change made being in 
ve form of a condensation of some declarations. 


Immediately after the meeting of the Committee on 
esolutions, the Executive Committee went into session. 
‘he agenda for the business sessions of the convention 
yas drawn up. 

The hotel’s Crystal Ballroom was filled to capacity 
or the joint session on Saturday night. Following the 
resentation of an American flag by the Hon. Edward 
\. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Troy, to State President Frank 
. Popp, addresses of welcome were made by Mrs. 
fary Neubauer, local convention chairman, and by 
ey. Francis J. Buechler of Troy, State Spiritual Advisor. 
Yords of welcome on behalf of the citizens of Albany 
rere tendered by Mayor Erasmus Corning. President 
‘opp then delivered his annual message which included 
m account of the past years achievements and recom- 
1endations for future activities. The president recom- 
rended the following: study of the Papal encyclicals; 
gitation for increased membership; encouragement of 
outh activities and youth organizations; promotion of 
redit unions; increase in the number of associate 
rembers; fostering of such spiritual activities as te- 
eats, etc.; continuance of regional meetings; greater 
sport of the Central Bureau and its publications; re- 
alization of affiliated societies; cooperation with the 
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Legion of Decency; support of the State Branch’s legis- 
lative program; support of the Branch’s Digest. 

_ Father Buechler presided at the youth rally which 
followed immediately. The principal speaker was Rev. 
F. X. Weiser, S.J., of Weston College, who discussed 
~The Spiritual and Material Problems Confronting 
Youth.” 

A brief joint meeting was conducted on Sunday 
morning prior to the Solemn Mass. All convention com- 
mittee appointments were made at this juncture. Be- 
cause of the inclement weather, the parade to Our Lady 
of Angels Church was cancelled. The Solemn Mass was 
offered by Fr. Buechler in the presence of Bishop Ed- 
mund F, Gibbons who presided in the sanctuary. Rev. 
Victor T. Suren, director of the Central Bureau, de- 
livered the sermon. He drew freely on the liturgy 
of the day in outlining the supreme necessity for Catho- 
lic social action in our day. 

At the convention banquet which followed the Mass, 
Bishop Gibbons, the only speaker of the occasion, paid 
unstinted tribute to the Central Verein. His Excellency 
did not mince words in delineating the obligations of 
our laity in today’s pagan world, emphasizing particu- 
larly the need for a return to modesty in women’s 
apparel. A Eucharistic Hour in the evening concluded 
Sunday’s activities. An eloquent sermon was preached 
by Rev. Michael E. Breen during the Hour. 

Monday was given over completely to business meet- 
ings. After messages were duly acknowledged from 
dignitaries, such as the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Spellman and Archbishop Rummel, the delegates adopted 
several recommendations to guide themselves in their 
future enterprises. The more noteworthy recommenda- 
tions adopted included the following: increasing the 
per capita tax to .20 and associate membership dues to 
$2.00; supplying libraries and other institutions with 
subscriptions to Social Justice Review; continuation of 
the State Digest. 

Mr. Hemmerlein reported that the New York Branch 
contributed $1,930 to the Central Bureau Assistance 
Fund during the past year. Mr. Jos. H. Gervais, an 
ardent promoter of credit unions, proposed that a credit 
union conference be part of the program of every con- 
vention, 

The New York Branch of the CV is a very active 
organization, in which a genuine esprit de corps is at 
all times in evidence. It excels in many ways. Its 
legislative committee, however, certainly merits special 
recognition. Its report this year, as in other years, could 
well serve as an example on which other State Branches 
could model their activities in this important field. 
The chairman of this committee is Mr. Peter J. M. 
Clute of Schenectady. 

Mr. Albert J. Sattler, president of the CV, announced 
and explained plans for the centennial convention of the 
national organization scheduled for Rochester in 1955. 
The State convention in 1955 will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the national meeting. The State convention 
next year is scheduled for New York City. 

Present officers of the New York Branch include 
Rey. Francis Buechler as spiritual adviser, Mr. Frank 
E. Popp as president and Mr. Peter J. M. Clute as 
general secretary. 


District and Branch Activities 


Meriden, Connecticut 


eles FALL QUARTERLY MEETING of the Connecticut 
Branch of the Central Verein was held on Sunday, 
September 20, at Mountain View Lodge Grove, 
Meriden. After the eall to order by President Lawrence 
J. Laskoske, the opening prayer was recited, followed 
by the roll call. The following cities had represen- 
tation: Meriden, New Haven and Waterbury. 

Mr. Charles Reinhard reported on the national con- 
vention held in San Antonio in July. He announced 
that Connecticut’s invitation for the 1954 convention 
was gratefully accepted by the Verein. 

Mr. William Siefen reported that Archbishop O’Brien 
has agreed to celebrate the Pontifical Mass at the con- 
vention, regardless of the city in which it would be 
held. Whereupon, the meeting passed a motion that 
the national convention be held in New Haven, with 
St. Boniface Society as host. It was then decided to 
begin forming a special convention committee com- 
prising both men and women. 

Mr. Edward Lemke is secretary of the Connecticut 
CVE 


St. Louis and County 


On May 31, this organization held its regular 
monthly meeting at the Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Arnold, Missouri. 

Preliminary plans drawn up by the convention com- 
mittee were discussed and the facilities of Louisiana, 
this year’s State convention site, were reported on. 

Mr. Wingbermuehle of the host parish, a member 
of the district school board, pointed out that their 
district had solved the school bus problem by having 
the members of the parish become interested in their 
district schools and by having several parish members 
on the school board. 

Mr. Gerdes of the St. Vincent’s Orphan Society 
gave a clear report on the plans for the 103rd anni- 
versary picnic of this venerable society. 

The men chose Mr. Herman Kohnen, president, as 
delegate to the annual CV convention in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

On July 6 the monthly meeting was held at St. 
Anthony’s Parish where Fr. Ethelbert Harms, the pastor, 
gave a warm welcome and spoke to the men on voca- 
tions. He exhorted the members to work for the 
welfare of the Church as the organization always has 
in the past. 

Mr. Edwin Debrecht, president of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri, summarized the previously held 
director’s meeting with special regard to the state con- 
vention. All were urged to attend and make every 
effort by personal and group example to show the 
idealism of the Catholic Union to all in Louisiana. 

The chairman of the Orphan Society’s picnic, Mr. 
Walter Stay, told of the attractive amusements scheduled 
and the purposes of the picnic. He also showed a 
_ movie on the industrial progress of Canada. 
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The August 3 meeting took place in St. Barbara's 
Parish, and after Fr. Wempe, spiritual director, led the 
opening prayer, Fr. Riske, the host-pastor, gave a 
short welcome-talk. 

The president of the CU of Missouri, Mr. Edwin 
Debrecht, emphasized the importance of all members 
attending the State convention for their own welfare 
as well as for the CU and the citizens of Louisiana. 
The official call letter, announcing the convention for 
September 12, 13 and 14, was read. 

Mr. Herman J. Kohnen, president, and Mr. William 
Ahillan, secretary, were chosen as official delegates 
to the State convention. 

From Mr. Fred Grumich, chairman of the Central 
Bureau Assistance Committee in Missouri, the good 
news was received that $1,400 had been gathered, thus 
fulfilling the Missouri quota. 


Mr. Cyril Furrer reported on the St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Home, and in particular on parental delinquency which 
is responsible for a number of children being in the 
home. The court orders the children to be placed with 
Catholic Charities, who, in turn, give the child to St. 
Vincent's. There they receive the best possible care 
to compensate for the parents’ negligence. There are 
one hundred sixty-five children in the home at present. 


The Supreme Court decision on the Benton case, 
prohibiting private school children from being trans- 
ported on public school busses maintained by public 
school funds, was considered. It seems that merely 
the wrong funds were used, and that in the cause of 
justice to all children, the bus service should be trans- 
ferred to the Division of Public Health and Welfare, 
thus enabling all children to receive transportation to 
the schools of their parents’ choice. 


Colwich, Kansas 


The latest interparochial meeting of the Catholic 
Union of Kansas was held on Sunday, September 13, 
at Colwich. The feature of the afternoon was a 
learned lecture by the host pastor, Fr. Stanislaus Esser, 
on Martin Luther. The Reverend speaker made it 
clear that the moral laxity of many of the clergy, 
religious and laity in the sixteenth century had much 
to do with the Protestant revolt. 


Said Fr. Esser: ‘Even so, Martin Luther would not 
have succeeded in separating so many people from the 
Church, had he not been backed by avaricious princes 
who were eager to grab Church properties for them- 
selves.” 3 


Plans were inaugurated for the forthcoming Stata 
convention which will be held on November 8 at Ost. | 


On September 13, President Sattler attended a re- 
ception of the United States Delegation to the Uni 
Nations at the Waldorf Astoria. He was able to meet 
several of the U. S. Delegates, some of whom he en 
gaged in conversation. It was gratifying to Mr. Sattle 
to learn that some of these well-known diploma 
were familiar with the Verein and its program. 
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The Late Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank T. Dockendorf Placed on 
CV "In Memoriam” Honor Roll 


\ BEAUTIFUL AND LASTING TRIBUTE was paid to the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Dockendorf by their 
n, Mr. Joseph A. Dockendorf of Skokie, Illinois, in the 
tm of two “In Memoriam” subscriptions to the Central 
srein’s Roll of Honor in the Central Bureau. 
We are deeply grateful to Mr. Joseph A. Dockendorf 
10, while giving tangible expression of his filial devo- 
yn to his parents, was also mindful of the Central 
srein in his beneficent action. At the same time, we 
cognize the singular propriety of having the name of 
ank J. Dockendorf on the Verein’s permanent Roll 
Honor. For years he had served our organization 
nerously and efficiently. He held two important 
fices in the CV, those of recording secretary, and 
nancial and corresponding secretary. 

He succeeded the late August Springob, Sr., as 
cording secretary in 1921, continuing in this office 
itil his election as financial and corresponding secre- 
ty at the Fort Wayne convention in 1927. His prede- 
ssor in the latter instance was Mr. John Q. Juenne- 
ann. Mr. Dockendorf relinquished his duties of 
nancial and corresponding secretary in 1937. Failing 
salth in the latter years of his life curtailed his partici- 
ut10N in Our Organization’s activities. Frank J. Docken- 
otf richly deserves a lasting remembrance as a thorough- 
ing, devoted and efficient Central Verein leader. 


Archbishop Meyer Elevated to the 
| See of Milwaukee 


)N SEPTEMBER 24 the Most Reverend Albert G. 


7? Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., was solemnly enthroned 


i. St. John’s Cathedral as Milwaukee’s seventh arch- 


10p. The Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, — 


postolate Delegate to the United States, presided at 
e impressive ceremony which was attended by a large 
aber of the American Hierarchy and other digni- 

Albert G. Meyer. was born in Milwaukee, March 9, 
303. He was baptized, confirmed and received his 
tst Holy Communion in St. Mary’s Church in that 
After graduating from St. Mary’s School, he 

d the old Marquette Academy and St. Francis 


- 


Having finished his humanities, the young 


PAN) 


Church, Waukesha. After about a year he was assigned 
to the faculty of St. Francis Seminary, becoming its 
rector in 1937. The following year he was made 
a Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor. 

At the age of 42, Msgr. Meyer was named Bishop 
of Superior by Pope Pius XII. His consecration took 
place in St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, on April 
11, 1946. Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench, now Papal 
Nuncio_ to Germany, was one of the co-consecrators 
On July 29 of this year, the announcement was made 
at the Apostolic Delegation in Washington, D. C., 
that Bishop Meyer was appointed to the historic See 
of Milwaukee, to succeed the late Archbishop Moses 
E. Kiley who died on April 15. 

A special escort went to Superior to meet the new 
Archbishop as he came to Milwaukee to take possession 
of his See. Among this escort was Mr. August Springob, 
secretary of the Central Verein’s Committee on Social 
Action, and president of the Catholic League of Wis- 
consin, State Branch of the CV. Our organization is 
well known to Archbishop Meyer and his family. His 
Excellency’s father and brother are members of the 
CV. May his episcopal rule in Milwaukee be blessed 
in every way. Ad multos annos! 


_ NECROLOGY 


Msgr. Henry E. Koenes 


Ee THE Kolping Banner of August we reprint 
the following eloquent tribute: 

“In His wise Providence, it pleased God our 
Creator to call to a better world the honorary Spiritual 
Director of the Philadelphia-Kolping Family, Rt. Rev. 
Henry E. Koenes, founder and pastor of St. Henry’s 
Parish, and editor of the Nord Amerika, at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

“On his feast day, July 15th, after the sons of the 
Philadelphia Kolping Family had stood honorary 
watch for twenty hours, and the Solemn Requiem 
Mass was celebrated in the presence of two bishops, 
fifteen monsignori, some one hundred fifty priests 


~ and hundreds of the faithful, the prelate-chaplain was 


laid to rest in a special crypt before the church. 
“For a quarter of a century, Msgr. Koenes was 
father and leader of the Philadelphia Roles Family. 
It was his wish, just shortly before he departed this 
life, that the dedication and official opening of the 
ere i, 
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Our Help Still Needed Behind 


Tron Curtain 


ie EST WE THINK THAT the economic recovery of West- 
ern Germany has spread to the poor people behind 
the Iron Curtain, thus making it no longer necessary for 
us to continue our assistance to them, a letter recently re- 
ceived at the Central Bureau should serve to effectively 
dispel this erroneous belief.» In acknowledgement of a 
shipment of clothing, collected by the Missouri Branch 
of the Central Verein, the Reverend Wilson E. Kaiser, 
Director of War Relief Services—NCWC in Berlin, 
wrote to the Bureau’s director as follows: 


“During this past week I was delighted to receive 
ten large packages and two small packages of priests’ 
clothing and vestments from the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America. Evi- 
dently this is the first group of twenty-four cartons 
which you mention in your letter of September 3rd. 


“You must certainly realize the tremendous help that 
these many articles of clothing will give to the priests 
from East Berlin and particularly the East Zone 
of Germany. We have a constant demand for such 
things, and from our years of experience now we 
know that such contributions, particularly when the 
materials are valuable, prove to be a real assistance. 
May I offer my gratitude for this cooperative effort 
on the part of the Central Catholic Verein of 
America, particularly the Missouri State Branch of 
the Verein. I am quite positive that I have the grati- 
tude also of those who will be helped by your con- 

.tributions. So far we have given out only a few 
articles of clothing and several sets of vestments. 
It was only Wednesday that the packages began 
arriving. As the remaining arrive at my APO, I will 
let you know when the final twenty-four cartons 
are here.” 


Over 50,000 persons participated in the annual 


torch procession in Vienna on the Feast of the 


eae ee 
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Holy Name of Mary POD to commemorate 
Turks 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 

MR. ADAM GALAM, New York: Verzeichni 
der geistlichen Ordens Personen, Wiirzburg, 1711.— 
F. W. HECKENKAMP, Illinois: A Handboo 
of Practical Economics, St. Louis, 1911. Amerie: 
Genealogy, Quincy, Ill, 1915. Socialism: The Na Lic 
of Fatherless Children, Boston (no date). Enforeé 
Peace, Washington, 1916. Zeitfaden fiir die sozi 
Praxis, Freiburg, 1910 CATHOLIC UNIVE, 
SITY OF AMERICA, Washington. The Cath 
lie Periodical Index, July 1950 to June 1952, Dae 
Ridge, Illinois, 1953. ‘¥ 


Acknowledgment of Monies : 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 7 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureaiee: 


Previously reported: $3,584.60; Sgt. Michael. 
N. Y., $5; CWU of New York, $720; New York 
Branch, $50; Nicholas Dietz, Nebr., $20; Br 
Local Branch, $20; New York State Branch, 
Minnesota Branch CCV, $26; Mrs. pgs Ce 
$1; Dan McGlynn, Pa., $10; Michael ae 
Lehigh Valley Dist. CCV, Pa., $58.50; Leen Val 
Dist. CWU, Pa., $58.50; Robert rt Reschke, “t 
CWU of Brooklyn, N. ¥: e: Total to and i includ. 
September 28, 1953, $4,628.60. d 


‘Chaplains’ ‘Aid and 
Previously Bp $35.52; St. at &C 
League, Mo., $4.69 St. Francis de 


Soe., St. Leas $2.08; Total to and 
28, 1958, $42.23 : ineieines 


Mathias H. Dather fa : 
to and pele Sept 


